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panies licensed in at least two 
states increased by over 600%. If 
this should happen to your insurer, 
you can be left uncovered ifa 
claim occurs. 

CNA, the largest insurance 
organization offering liability 
insurance to architects and engi- 
neers, has earned an A+, Best's 
highest rating. This measure of 
excellence is a reflection of our 
management strength and our 
ability to meet our obligations 
now and in the future. 

This didn’t happen overnight. 
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Company, Inc. have offered pro- 
fessional liability protection 
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more choices than any other to 
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costs by letting you match your 
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guidelines to help you minimize 
claims. But, if one should arise, we 
maintain claims offices throughout 
the country to help you. 

If you want a quality profes- 
sional tiability program that has 
the financial strength to be there 
when you really need it, have 
your independent agent contact 
Schinnerer, 
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CORRECTION: FRS Design Group, Ine., 
of Fort Worth is architect of record for the 
new Tarrant County Justice Center (see 
“News,” TA Jan/Feb ’89). Williams + Tan- 
aka, as consultant, was responsible for 
schematic design and design development. 
The project budget was $33.5 million, but 
actual bid price was $27 million. 


EDITOR; An excellent cover shot in your 
November/December 1988 issue. The only 
regret is that you didn’t credit the artist re- 
sponsible for the craftsmanship expressed 
in that photograph—Raymond Brochstein 
of Brochsteins, Inc. 

I admit I am a little biased, but I think 
Brochsteins wrote the book on quality in 
woodworking. 


Frank F. Douglas, FAIA 
DouglasHardingGroup 
Houston 


EDITOR: It is flattering to have an image 
of one’s work featured on the cover of 
Texas Architect, [but] it is disappointing 
that the identity of those responsible is 
omitted. If a building had been featured on 
the cover, the architect and contractor 
would have been identified. 


Raymond Brochstein 
Brochsteins, Inc. 
Houston 


EDITOR'S RESPONSE: For our Novem- 
ber/December 1988 cover, we chose an 
image from the design-award-winning 
interiors of the Enron Headquarters in 
Houston, designed by Gensler and Associ- 
ates/Architects, to show the careful detail- 
ing found throughout the project. We re- 
gret that we did not identify Brochsteins, 
Inc., as millwork contractors for the proj- 
ect, and thank the many persons who drew 
the oversight to our attention. 


Prescription for Tough Times: 
Liability Advice from a Specialist 


Professional liability insurance is a 
major cost of doing business; second 
only to personnel expense for most 
Architects. 


In difficult economic times, your 
firm’s professional liability insurance 
needs should be attended to by a spe- 
cialist, informed about the possibili- 
lies for the most effective treatment 
possible. 


Assurance Services, Inc. has spe- 
cialized in professional liability in- 
surance for the past eleven years, and 


continually monitors developments 
in the dynamic professional liability 
market. We have access to major 
professional liability underwriters, 
and since 1981 have administered 
the TSA Endorsed Professional Lia- 
bility Program, now written through 
United National Insurance Company. 


Please allow us to assist you or your 
insurance agent. Contact Steve 
Sprowls or Connie Hatch at Assur- 
ance Services, Inc. for details. 


Assurance Services, Inc. 
9020-1 Capitol of Texas Hwy, N 


Suite 150 


Austin, Texas 78759 


(512) 345-6006 
(800) 876-3278 
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Waterproof. 
Restore. 
Decorate... 


with Thoro’s “System” of compatible 
products formulated especially for 
concrete and masonry. Suitable 
applications include interior and 
exterior use on above and below- 
grade surfaces. 


Thoro System Products has offered 
successful solutions and long-lasting 
results for over 75 years and 
continues to develop new products to 
meet the needs of today’s industry. 
And all Thoro products carry a full 
material and labor warranty. 


For additional information, contact: 
Thoro System Products, 

7800 NW 38th Street, Miami, Florida 
33166. 
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Conference Tapes 


F ifteen different lectures at the 1988 Annual Meet- 
ing have been recorded on audio cassette tapes for 
your use. Tapes are $9 each. Select the tapes you want, 
then send your name, address, number and quantity of 
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order to Rollin’ Recording, 210 Altgelt, San Antonio, 
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dling. For more information call 512/736-5483. 
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Our Future. (John Eberhard) 


Texas Society of Architects 
49th Annual Meeting 


6. Historic Preservation Technology: New Tools for Preserving the 
Past. (Stanley Graves) 
7. New Strategies for Marketing Presentations: Going for Broke and 
Winning! (Kay Lentz) 
8. Reprographic Technology: New Tools for Architectural Practice. 
(Paul Mery) 
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(Guillermo Trotti) 
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Special 
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* Shading & shadowing with a color pallet of 16.7 million colors 
* Provides cost estimation, door & window schedules 

* Completely menu driven 
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* In use by architects for over 10 years 


* SITE DESIGN 
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EDITOR'S 


y presenting the winners of the first 

Texas Architect Graphics Compe- 

tition in this issue, we fulfill some 
long-held wishes. Charles Gallatin, back 
when he was Managing Editor, first 
hatched the idea. 11 was a way, he sug- 
gested, 10 try something new for the maga- 
zine; more important, it had the potential to 
inercase render involvement, a goal we 
always try to further. Working with Publi- 
cations Committee chairman Hugh Cun- 
ningham and members of the committee, 
Charles refined the proposal, coming up 
with a list of categories and costs. Then 
things changed. Charles took over as Asso- 
ciate Publisher and his new duties—basi- 
cally, keeping the doors open by marketing 
ihe magazine to advertisers—precluded 
further work on the competition. Ray Don 
lilley, in his first year on the TA staff, took 
over He arranged a budget, booked the 
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jurors, designed and produced the compe- 
tition materials, kept track of entries, and, 
working with fellow staff members Lucre- 
tia Crenwelge and Kim Burns, ironed out 
the hundreds of details that cropped up. 
The best performances show none of the 
effort behind them, and | think that this 
year's Graphics Competition, potentially 
the first of many, is such a performance. 

Architectural historian Marlene Eliza- 
beth Heck, now teaching at Texas A&M 
University, contributes a feature describing 
the competition for the original design of 
the Texas Capitol in Austin. Her story illu- 
minates the rather equivocal role of archi- 
tect Elijah Myers not only in Texas but on 
the national scene, and reflects on the con- 
text of professional architectural practice 
in the almost 101 years since the Capitol 
dome first was raised over Congress Ave- 
nue in Austin. 


Our last feature pives a glimpse of an 
exemplary interior by the Houston office 
of Gensler and Associates/Architects. 

Finally, I must mention the terrible loss 
of architect and writer Jamie Lofgren, a 
good friend to me and to Texas Architect, 
who died in an accident in San Francisco 
in January. A skilled and much-recognized 
young designer, she was also a trained 
reporter whose stories have been among 
the best in recent years. Jamie radiated 
promise just as she shone with intelligence 
and energy. | was looking forward to work- 
ing with her over many years. A scholar- 
ship has been established in her memory at 
the University of Texas at Austin School of 
Architecture. For information, call or write 
Patricia Henderson at the school (UT Sta- 
tion, Austin 78712; 512/471-1922). 


— Joel Warren Barna 


Description 


Panel 15 is an aluminum-overlaid plywood 
for exterior walls and decorative panel 
applications. it combines structural 
plywood sheathing, 10-mil textured alumi- 
num face, reflective insulation, and a 
coloriul, low maintenance, weather-resis- 
tant finish with a 15-year limited warranty. 


Panels are prefinished single-faced (with a 
reflective 1.5-mil foil back) for use as 
siding or mansard roofing, or double- 
faced for use as balcony panels, dividers, 
spandrel panels and other applications 
where both sides are exposed. 


Finish and Stock Sizes 


Panel 15's colorful baked-on acrylic finish 
is made from high-quality industrial poly- 
mers, applied in a modern finishing line 
under close technical supervision. Inde- 
pendent exposure test data confirm its 
outstanding weathering performance. 


Stock colors include Bone White, Shasta 
White, Pueblo Beige, Statuary Bronze and 
Canyon Brown. 


Two panels are available, both in 5/16" 
thickness only: 

Textured one side: 4'x8’, 4'x10’, 4'x12' 
Textured two sides: 4x8", 4°x10' 


For more information, call Bowie-Sims-Prange, Inc. at (800) 442-3764 


Weyerhaeuser Panel 15° 
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Shopping for downtown revival 


purred by changes in their central bus- 

iness districts and with San Antonio's 
successful Rivercenter as an example, of- 
ficials are considering construction of 
downtown malls in Houston and Dallas. 

In Houston, in fact, a downtown retail 
and entertainment facility, very different 
from Rivercenter, is already in the works. 
The Albert Thomas Convention Center 
(1967, by Caudill Rowlett & Scott) was 
left without a use when the George R. 
Brown Convention Center was completed 
at the other end of downtown. City offi- 
cials requested proposals for redevelop- 
ment (using private funds) of the three- 
story, 300,000-square-foot structure, hop- 
ing to diversify downtown nightlife near 
City Hall. From three developer/architect 
teams responding, officials chose a joint 
venture of Houston-based Century Devel- 
opment and filmmaker George Lucas’s 
Skywalker Development. The Jerde Part- 
nership of Los Angeles, nationally known 
for Horton Plaza in San Diego and other 
retail centers, is architect. 

The project, dubbed Luminaire Hous- 
ton, 1s to be built without direct city fund- 
ing; the developers instead would be 
awarded special tax abatements and a 30- 
year lease. It is conceived of as neither 
mall nor theme park but as an “urban en- 
tertainment district.” The current (and sure 
to change) design calls for a “Lumisphere” 
100 feet in diameter, its surface studded 
with fiber optics, to anchor one end. Inside 
it would be an information center on enter- 
tainment and events citywide, a “special 
attractions theater,” and a “Skywalker 
Lounge.” The existing framework of the 
convention center would be opened to 
contain an array of theaters, restaurants, 
and shops, as well as connected to the 
city’s tunnel system and underground 
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Proposals for malts in Dallas (location map. 
ABOVE) and Houston (view from Jones Plaza, BE 
LOW) are intended to spark downtown rebirth 


parking and to nearby structures by pedes- 
trian bridges. Retail pedestrian streets 
would cross at ground level, linking Jones 
Plaza, Tranquility Park, and Sesquicenten- 
nial Park nearby; the project also would 
slope down to a “Bayou Pon” and a chil- 
dren’s museum beside Buffalo Bayou. 
Spokesmen for the developers say contract 
negotiations with the city have been under 
way since November and are expected to 
take several more weeks. Opening for the 
project is nevertheless expected in 1992, 
In Dallas things are both more complex 
and less hopeful. City officials are consid 
ering plans for a mixed-use retail and en 
terlainment center submitted by three de 
veloper teams, euch for a different part of 
downtown and each with different require 
ments for city funding and participation. 


In the News 


Dalias/Houston Two downtown solutions ............ 8 
Austin Bat-friendly bridge lighting? ......9 

Daltas Crashing into DMA's serenity ....9 

Et Paso Next stop, museum station ....... H 

West Texas Eight win chapter awards ......... 13 
Northeast Texas Allen/Buie tops winners list ..... 14 
Fort Worth Chapter premiates 12 projects .. 16 
Houston Harwood Taylor, FAIA ............. 48 
Galveston The Gardens end phase two......49 
Houston Harbour shares Gensler saga .... 50 

San Antonio The city that never was .............52 
College Station “Visualization by Design" ........ 52 


Lincoln/Centennial has proposed a vast 
$680-million, 3.5-million-square-foot 
mixed-use project on a site between the 
Arts District and West End District, while 
Bramalea Texas has proposed a $262-mil- 
lion, 3-million-square-foot mixed-use 
development near the NCNB (formerly 
InterFirst) Tower. 

Architect Al Cox, director of the Dallas 
Historic Preservation League, says that his 
group (along with the city’s Landmark 
Commission) favors a third proposal by 
Prentiss/Copley for a $218-million, 1.15- 
million-square-foot project on a site be- 
tween Main and Commerce streets, which 
would preserve several historic buildings 
and “the Main Street feeling” and would 
balance activity in the West End District. 

Plans call for the city’s hired economic 
consultants to recommend one of the three 
proposals in February, as TA went to press. 
Other civic groups will also evaluate the 
proposals on the strength of urban design 
and other qualities. 

But the city already faces severe budget 
problems and may be unwilling to fund 
any new obligations. In addition, there is 
also the prospect that Rosewood Proper- 
ties, owners of The Crescent, may build a 
regional mall between downtown and the 
Oak Lawn area, using only private funds. 
The linchpin will be participation by top 
retailer Neiman-Marcus, now owned by 
General Cinema Corp., which is said to be 
considering closing its downtown Dallas 
store. If Neiman’s goes with the Rosewood 
Properties mall, “that would probably kill 
any of the other proposals,” says preserva- 
tionist Cox. “This is about a lot more than 
just what street a mall goes on. If things 
continue the way they have been going, 
everything worth preserving will be gone 
and downtown Dallas could just tum into 
a class-B office park in a few years.” 


— Joel Warren Barna 
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‘New’ 1894 design to brighten bridge 


f $250,000 and 750,000 bats do not pre- 
A vent it, a lighting installation will be 
added to the Congress Avenue bridge in 
time for the Dec. 27 celebration of the ses- 
quicentennial of Austin’s founding. 

The team design was conceived by Aus- 
tin architects Clovis Heimsath Architects 
with Martin Kermacy and chosen Jan. 21 
from 24 entries in an international 
competition judged by a six-per- 
son jury led by Maya Lin, who 
designed the Vietnam Memorial 
in Washington, D.C, The project, 
managed by Ben Heimsath, seeks 
to construct a 120-foot-tall light- 
ing platform at each end of the 
bridge, relocate existing street- 
liphts, add Muorescent and metal- 
halide lights to the bridge’s sup- 
ports and arches, and add fiber- 
uptic cables below handrails on 
cach side of the roadway. 

lhe lighting platforms are 
modeled after 31 150-foot-tall 
cast-and-wrought-iron “moon- 


Dallas 


DMA's new order . . . and disorder 


dward Larrabee Bames’s stately Dal- 
las Museum of Art galleries have been 
transformed by a controversial, sometimes 
shocking, installation of the Mu- 
seum's permanent contemporary 
collection, which resulted from a 
remarkable collaboration between 
Dallas architect Gary Cunning- 
hum and the museum’s staff in the 
conception, design, and installa- 
tion of the show. Entitled “Now/ 
l'hen/Again," it opened to gener- 
ally enthusiastic critical reviews in 
mil January and has drawn large 
crowds for the first portion of its 
anticipated six month run. 
The 15,Q00-square-foot exhibit 


Renderings by Paul Light 


towers” erected in Austin beginning in 
1894 (see “News,” TA May/Jun 1985). 
Heimsath’s version will be mounted on a 
pink-granite base, triangular in plan with a 
carved, neon-backlit star on each face. 
The city’s Austin 150 Commission and 
Parks and Recreation Department will 
oversee the fund-raising effort for the proj- 
ect, budgeted at $250,000. Once funding is 
secured, the installation still faces scrutiny 
hy bat conservators who fear that the 


Through a month of daily meetings, 
architect and curators selected over 125 
works for exhibit, representing three major 
postwar movements—Abstract Expres- 
sionism, Minimalism, and Pop Art—and 
works from other fields, including an of 


“Now/Then/Again" presents contemporary art within a frame- 
work that happily flouts the original intent of the gallery. 


occupies the middle-level gallery, 
previously home to the carly-American 
und European collection, Cunningham, 
working with contemporary-art curator 
Sue Graze and others, sought “to create an 
imaginative environment for the vitality 
api formal inventiveness of contemporary 
ant Motherwell has displaced Monet. 
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the 1980s, decorative arts, photography, 
and ceramics. Cunningham designed new 
flexible wall systems of varying heights 
and materials to display the works and 
subdivide Barnes's monumental spaces 
into a variety of intimate “rooms.” Thread- 
bare carpeting was removed to expose a 


added lighting will endanger the colony of 
750,000 Mexican free-tail bats that roosts 
from spring to fall each year in the vertical 
spaces between the structure's road surface 
and concrete arches. If these major ob- 
stacles can be overcome, the currently dark 
southem approach to the Capitol will re- 
ceive a fitting historically inspired high- 
tech gateway of light. 


— Ray Don Tilley 


The Heimsath!Kermacy lighting design will read as a symmetrical “gateway” on approach, LEFT, and will create a 
sensual, rhythmic interplay with the waters of Town Lake when viewed from the shoreline or a parallel bridge. 


polished-concrete floor. “Each space treats 
the works within it in an individual way,” 
says curator Graze. “[The spaces] try to ex- 
press some of the ideas inherent in the art.” 
Cunningham's orthagonal and skewed 
wall systems create subtle visual axes and 
processionals that focus on selected pieces. 
The entry, for example, presents work by 
Rosenquist, Kline, and Flavin, each repre- 
senting a major movement and each dis- 
played on a different wall system. The ef- 
fect is exhilarating, and a bit disorienting, 
to anyone familiar with the original space. 
Graze says Cunningham was the ideal 
architect for the installation because he 
brought no preconceptions to the task. The 
result is as demanding an exhibition as has 
been mounted at the DMA in many years, 
and it establishes a strong precedent for fu- 
ture installations, most significantly the in- 
volvement of architects in their design. 


— Willis Winters 


Willis Winters is an associate in the Dallas 
firm F&S Partners, Inc. 
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If He hadto do it 
all over again, 
ed still 
choose 

stone. 


| #7 | here are some people who feel 
| ' building with masonry is ancient 
history. That today, there are just 
more practical materials to use. 
Well, that's their opinion, but we 
don’t happen to agree. Because 
the same practical reasons people 
built with masonry ages ago, 
makes even more sense today. 
The fact is, for a long time now 
masonry has been recognized for 
its natural building qualities, its 
natural beauty, its natural in- 
sulating properties, and its 
natural durability. 


That's why some of man's 
greatest contributions to the 
world have been made with stone. 
There's even one...that wasn't 
contributed by man. So you see 
masonry was made for building. 
And today you'll find masonry 
has reached even greater heights 
in design flexibility and versatility. 
After all, He chose it to carry His 
message then, why not choose it 
to convey your concept, today. 


To find out all the facts about 
creating with masonry, call or 
write us. 


Circle 10 on Reader Inquiry Card 


r Masonry Institute of Texas 
Halbouty Center 
5100 Westheimer, Suite 200 
Houston, Texas 77056 » (713) 968-6550 


Museum rolls out plan for new home 


[ na move that museum officials say will 
eventually quadruple the museum'’s gal- 
lery space, the El Paso Museum of Art has 
purchased the Greyhound bus terminal in 
downtown EI Paso and plans to occupy it 
by early (991, With the new space, offi- 
ciuls hope to book the “blockbuster” trav- 
eling exhibits that draw hordes nationwide 
but that have bypassed El Paso. 

Designed by Garland & Hilles architects 
and completed in 1971, the Greyhound 
station occupies an important site between 
the histone San Jacinto Plaza and the El 
Paso Civic Center (1972, designed by a 
join venture of Garland & Hilles and Car- 
roll, Daecuble, DuSang and Rand). 

The Museum is currently headquartered 
in the W.W. Tumey Mansion (1906, by 
Trost & Trost) which was expanded by 
Carroll and Dacuble (now Carroll Dusang 
und Rand) in the 1970s. These quarters 
provide only 35,000 square feet of space, 
with the largest single gallery comprising 
only 5,000 square feet. 

Leonard Sipiora, director of the An Mu- 


seum of El Paso, says that size and 
flexibility make the Greyhound station “a 
wonderful building for the museum.” If all 
the capital required for the total program is 
raised, Sipiora says, the new museum 
building will expand from its current 


Ed Soltero 


The Museum of Art's new home will be this former bus station 


70,000 square feet to some 125,000 square 
feet of space, most of it casily combinable 
for large exhibitions. Other buildings stud- 
ied “would have required excessive cost 
for gutting and renovation,” says Sipiora. 
“Here it’s a matter of reassigning space." 

The Greyhound building has many other 
advantages: there is adequate restaurant 


space; existing restrooms and escalators 
can handle crowds of patrons, and the 
building already meets applicable codes. 

The architecture firm Carson Consult- 
ants has been hired by trustees to assist in 
studying space allocation for the museum. 
Plans call for the first-floor area 
(currently used for parking) to be 
enclosed, and for new gallery 
space to be added where buses 
now pull in, Otherwise, no major 
changes to the facade are planned. 

The new space will not only 
hold bigger traveling shows, ac- 
cording to Sipiora, but will allow 
full display of the museum's per- 
manent holdings “that are now 
languishing because we don’t 
have space to do anything but 
show them piecemeal.” 

The budget for the project, including 
purchase of the terminal building, is just 
over $13 million. Work is expected to be- 
gin in 1989. 


—JWB 
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OUTDOOR LIGHTING: Outdoor architectural lighting fixtures made with a 
simple philosophy: clean design and value through quality. For further information 
on our product line call one of the representatives listed. 


Shaper Lighting 


1141 MARINA WAY SOUTH, RICHMOND, CA 94804-3742 


(415) 234-2370 
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FAX (415) 232-1634 


Circle 11 on Reader Inquiry Card 


Dallas/Ft. Worth: 
Russell & Associates 
(214) 348-5000 


TEXAS REPRESENTATIVES 


San Antonio 
Focus Lighting 
(512) 736-5111 


Houston 
Putterman-Scharck 
(713) 664-7111 
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Great architectural accomplish- 
ments are never forgotten. That's why 
great architects specify Texas Quarries 
Cordova and Lueders limestone for its 
proven performance against extreme 
temperature changes and resistance to 
the elements. It's a blend of rock solid 
strength and hand-tooled craftsmen- 
ship. Goldsmith Hall Architectural 
Bldg., Univ. of Texas, Austin is a 
beautiful example of the unlimited 
options in creativity using Cordova 
Cream and Cordova Shell limestone. 


The 3M Company Research and 
Development Lab and Office Bldg. - 
Austin Center features Featherlite's 
Burnished Masonry Units... a 
ground face that gives an exposed 
aggregate finish which adds that 
technical sophistication. The 
elegance of simplicity and ease of 
workmanship are two strong 
reasons to specify "Burnished" for 
your next great wall. 


The Hypermart-Garland, Texas is 
Sam Walton's newest development 
and gleams with Spectra Glaze” block 
in midnight blue. The architect chose 
Spectra Glaze” as an economical ex- 
terior material with unique qualities, 
performance and design flexibility. 
Architects have specified Spectra 
Glaze” forits highly satisfactory per- 
formance for over 35 years. 


The Great Wall . . . a blend of crea- 
tive craftsmenship, rock solid strength, 
ease of workmanship and great 
building products that never disap- 
point you ... that's Featherlite. 


v4 Products Corp. 
K C Marketing Dept. 
O. P.O. Box 31058 
Circle 12 on Reader Inquiry Card Amarillo, TX 79120 


(806) 373-6766 


Rhotenberry Wellen Leads Biennial 
Chapter Design Awards Program 


hotenberry Wellen Architects took 
four of seven awards in the biennial 

West Texas Chapter/AIA Design Awards, 
held during TSA's 49th Annual Meeting. 
The M-firm chapter includes Midland, 
Odessa, San Angelo, and Big Spring. 

he winning projects were given awards 
for Excellence in Design; Beesley Swim- 
ming Pool and Cabana, San Angelo, by H. 
Sclimidi Architects, San Angelo; JR Ranch 
Headquarters, Ozona, by Jack E. Meek 
Architect AIA, San Angelo; Hall Resi- 
dente Light Fixture, Midland, by Law- 
rence Holdren Connolly Architect, Mid- 
land; and Wellen Residence, Midland, 
ClayDesta Station Post Office, Midland, 
Lakeview Center, Odessa, and Rhotenberry 
Residence, Midland, all by Rhotenberry 
Wellen Architects, Midland. 

Jurors were architects Max Levy of 
Dallas and Robert Allen of Longview, and 
irtisi Brad Braune of San Antonio. 
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Wellen Residence, LEFT, and Lakeview Center, 
ABOVE, by Rhotenberry Wellen: JR Ranch Head- 
quarters, BELOW LEFT, by Jack E. Meek; and Light 
Fixture, BELOW, by Lawrence Holdren Connolly 


Let our advertisers know 
you're interested in their products. 


Look for the reader inquiry cards 
inserted into each issue of Texas Architect. 


Fill one out, circle as many numbers as you like for 
products and services you'd like to know more about. 


Drop the card in the mail and we'll send your requests 
directly to the advertisers so they can respond promptly. 


Circle reader inquiry numbers for the 
information you need in your practice. 
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Ta 
and well-detailed" and praised 
Allen/Buie library wins top award its relationship to the adjacent 
Municipal Building. 
hree large projects were named win- An Award of Design Merit 
ners in the Northeast Texas Chapter/ was given for two additional 
AIA’s 1988 Design Awards. The Longview projects: Renovation of Gregg 
firm The Allen/Buie Partnership took the County Airport Terminal, by 
highest honor given to the field of 15 en- Malloy & Bresie of Longview 
tries, an Award of Design Excellence for and the Tyler Junior College 
the Longview Public Library. The jury Health and Physical Education 
noted the $2.9-million, 35,000-square-foot Center, by Sinclair & Wright 
library's “superior design, simple, clear, Architects of Tyler. 


THE ULTIMATE 
ROOF TECHNOLOGY 


Aesthetics without 
the weight 


Utilizing Gerard lightweight, fire- 
sale roof tiles, you now can specify 
the distinclive and timeless aesthetics 
ot clay or concrete without the 
excessive weight or breakage Gerard 
tiles weigh oniy 1% pounds per 
square fool, yet are more durable than 
tiles weighing up to 10 times as 
much. The underlying strength ot 
Gerard tiles is rugged 26 gauge 
galvanized steel, pre-painted and 
reinforced lor durability by a patented 
profile design. A deep coating of 
polymer acrylic resin bonds earthstone 


granules to the steel, and finally a $ 
pure acrylic overglaze is applied prior GERARD TILE DESIGN INFORMATION: 

fo kiln curing, The process creates an ADVANTAGES 

aesthetically pleasing, weatherproof @ LIGHTWEIGHT è DURABLE è ATTRACTIVE 


non-combustible roof tile that 


è FIRE RETARDANT © STRUCTURALLY SECURE 
outperforms the alternatives 
Gerard liles are available in a e PROVEN © MADE IN U.S.A. 
Spectrum ol twelve colors including VERSATILITY: 
six mediterranean accent shades ® MINIMUM PITCH 3:12 e MANSAADS 


designed to compliment architectural 
Styles, and provide the versatility ot 
making structures al one with their 
environment or selling them apart 
from the crowd. The lightweight 
durability of steel combined with the 
subtle elegance of colored stone 
granules, provides a unique blend of 
permanence and beauty in a roofing 
system that has surpassed thorough 
testing 


è RESIDENTIAL © COMMERCIAL 


QALVINZEÐ Doty vdt 


mota siota 


For free architectural 1-800-641-3002 Inside California. 
design package, call 1-800-841-3213 Outside California, 


or write t0: 


Gerard Tile Inc. Corporate Head Offiee/ Technical Services Division 


PO. Box 9459 e 955 Columbia St. Brea. CA 92622-9459 fu 


GERARD Telephone: (7 14) 529-0407 % À 
ROOF THES— Soler Branch Offices os: 
LCBO. Evaluation Report #3859 CALIFORNIA, TEXAS and FLORIDA SS 


UL Listed. Class A Fire rated @R12596 


j4 Circle 14 on Reader Inquiry Card 


Library and college photographs by R. Greg Hursley 


TOP, ABOVE: Longview Public Library; BELOW: 
Tyler Junior College Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Center; BOTTOM: Gregg County Airport. 


Jurors were Ray B. Bailey, FAIA, of 
Houston, and Steve Souter and Andrew 
Perez III of San Antonio. 


— RDT 
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Scott Strasser, Direc- 
tor of Design for the 
Dalios office of CRSS 
inc., has been named 
Designer of the Year by 
Interiors magazine. The dA 
magazine's January = 

1989 issue features an extensive portfo- 
lio of his Interior-architecture projects. 


Gensler and Associates/Architects, 
Houston, recently recelved awards for 
carpet design in two competitions, one 
held by interior Design magazine and one 
by interiors magazine and The Institute of 
Business Designers. 


Corgan Associates Architects, Dallas, 
in working with American Airlines to 
design a new terminal at Dallas/Fort 
Worth Intercontinental Airport. The 
$750-million terminal's rectangular 
shape represents the first major break 
trom the original horseshoe-type series of 
terminals completed In 1974. 


PRODUCTS 


Nh dol I ei 
MIT 


We're Your Authorized Distributor 
of American-Made 


GLLISSBLOGK: 


Voters In San Antonio on Jan. 21 ap- 
proved a one-half-cent sales-tax in- 
crease, which will generate funds over 
the next five years for the construction 
of the “Alamodome,” a $160-million, 
65,000-seat sports stadium to be bullt in 
central San Antonio. 


Helimuth, Obata & Kassabaum, inc., of 
Dallas recelved a Merit Award for Devel- 
opment in Context from the North Cen- 
tral Texas Section of the American Plan- 
ning Association for its work on the 


Preston Park South mixed-use develop- 
ment In Dallas. 


Antonio won the 1,800-3,200-square- 
foot-home category of the Southern 
Home Awards program sponsored by 
Southern Living. The home Is featured In 
the magazine’s February 1989 Issue. 


The Schulte Ranch (see TA Nov/Dec 
1988), by Cannady, Jackson & Ryan 
Architects, inc., Houston, received a 
Merit Award in the American Wood Coun- 
cll's 1988 Wood Design Award Program. 


The First F.A. Building at Du Pont Center 
in Orlando, by Morris‘ Architects, Hous- 
ton and Orlando, was a winner in the 
Eighteenth Annual Outstanding Concrete 
Structures In Florida awards. 


We provide design and technical guidance . . . PC GlassBlock® products 


and accessory samples . . . and project quotations. 


With a network of dealers as well as direct-to-contractor sales, we can 


handle your glass block project demands confidently, efficiently and 


exactly as specified. 


Our years of glass block experience, mean we can help you build with 
confidence ...with one of today's most versatile construction materials. 


WE HAVE DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE AREA—PLEASE CALL FOR THE ONE NEAREST YOU. 


PC GlassBlock® is a registered trademark of Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
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Amy MASONRY & GIASS 


gay aS INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
713/944-9716 
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Fort Worth 


Jury premiates 12 in chapter awards 


he 1988 Fort Worth Chapter/AIA De- 
sign Awards program, in its Nov. 5 
jury, produced twelve winning projects in 
three categories. Projects by Vestal'Loftis: 
Kalista/Architects, Inc., and CRSS Inc. re- 
ceived the only Honor Awards given. 
Architecture. Honor Awards: Stephen 
F. Austin Elementary School, Weatherford, 
by Vestal‘Loftis‘Kalista/Architects, Inc.; 
and Lake Travis ISD Administration 
Building, Lake Travis, by CRSS Inc.; 
Merit Awards: Klabzuba Office Building, 
Fort Worth, by Kirk Voich Gist Inc.; 
Southwest/West Regional Library, Fort 
Worth, by CRSS Inc.; New Facility for 
Royer and Schutts, Inc., Fort Worth, by 
Halbach, John & Dietz; and Denton 
County Courthouse Restoration, Denton, 
by Ward Bogard & Associates, Inc.; and 
Citation Awards: Holy Cross Episcopal 
Church, Burleson, by Arthur Weinman Ar- 
chitects; The Candyman Center, Santa Fe, 
by Nelson Hodges, Architect; and North 
Fort Worth Branch Bank Northeast, Fort 
Worth, by Kirk Voich Gist Inc. 


Winning projects: Stephen F. Austin Elementary School, ABOVE LEFT; Lake Travis ISD Administration 
Building, ABOVE RIGHT; Denton County Courthouse, BELOW LEFT; and Villa Aguirre, BELOW RIGHT. 


Unbuilt Projects. Merit Awards: St. 
Vincent's Episcopal Church and Day 
School, Bedford, by Jim Bransford, AIA; 
and Villa Aguirre, Bahia, Ecuador, by Jack- 
son and Ayres Architects, Inc. 

Detail, Furniture, and Graphics. Cita- 
tion Award: Low Table, by Les Edmonds. 


Jurors were Bill Booziotis, FAIA, and 
Gary Cunningham, both of Dallas, and 
Val Glitsch of Houston. 


— RDT 
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Not just another pretty building... 


another high quality, on schedule 
Varco-Pruden building. 

Providing superior service has made 
Varco-Pruden a leader in the non- 
residential construction industry. 
With the backing of VP's advanced 
design capability and quality prod- 
ucts, independent Varco-Pruden 
Builders provide superior construc- 
tion to building decision makers 
throughout the U.S. 

For complete information about 
Varco-Pruden's services, contact 
your local VP Builder or call 
1-800-238-3246. 


VARCO-PRUDEN 
BUILDINGS 
INTERNATI OMAI 


Built On Superior Service 


(4A) 
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Celebrating the 


Architect as Artist 


ODAY, instead of reveling in architects’ graphic 

work, the general public and even architects them- 

selves tend to emphasize the finished building. It is, 
after all, the explicit goal of the architectural process. But 
it is worthwhile to stop and ponder from time to time the 
“pictures” architects create to describe a project, or even 
just an idea. 

An architect can be described rather crudely as one part 
artist, one part engineer. The Texas Architect Graphics 
Competition sought to isolate and celebrate the first of these 
two, the purely artistic soul of the architect. 

The pictures architects create are more than just artwork; 
they are a means of communication, the only language ar- 
chitects have that can adequately convey their ideas for any 
project. And, depending on the architect’s approach, these 
pictures can speak with an eyebrow-raising shout or a 
suhtle whisper. 

So it is with the winners of the Graphics Competition: 
from Randall Stout’s many-voiced conversation among 
dimensions to Kimberly Kohlhaas’s compellingly quiet 
monologue; from Matthew Morris’s polysyllabic layers of 
meaning to Pete Ed Garrett’s spare one-liners. The pencil 
strokes, like words in a book, carry their own meanings and 
yet, stacked one on another many thousands of times over, 
describe something much greater. 

Graphics remind us that architects’ most significant 
projects and their quickly discarded doodlings both begin 
when they, as artists, put pencil to paper. 


— Ray Don Tilley 
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WINNERS OF THE 
FIRST TA GRAPHICS 
COMPETITION 


By Ray Don Tilley 


Architect Graphies Competition has produced a collection of some of the 
best work by the architects of Texas. As with the Design Awards, too, some 
arguably fine work was discarded in the selection process. Therefore, especially in 
this new competition, it is important to consider how the jury went about its task. 
The jurors, Steve Oles of Newton, Mass., Kirhy Lock- 
ard, FAIA, of Tucson, and Mikael Kaul of Gainesville, 
Fla., agreed among themselves to a few ground rules. They 
would try to name at least one winner in each category, yet 
they would not name a winner just for the sake of having 
a winner. They would look for work that was “arresting” 
at several distances, and they would endeavor to separate 
minimal work, which achieves “more” with “less,” from 
minor work, in which “less” is simply “less.” 

After a five-second-per-slide pass through the render- 
ings, working drawings, and sketches to get a feel for the 
range and quality of the submissions, the jury tumed to the 
Kirby Lockard, FAIA, is a practicing architect business- and publication-graphics entries mounted to- 
moti has taught design and grophice at tha gether on one wall. Pondering the boards and publications 


University of Arizona since 1960. His three «Mera 6 3 gee = 
books on drawing have been widely adopted individually and as groups of similar work, the jury moved 


by architecture and design schools. In addl- casually but efficiently through discussions of basic quali- 
tion, he has worked on urban-design issues at ties such as balance, scale, proportion, and contrast, as well 
the city and county level In the Tucson area. as more intangible criteria such as appropriateness, energy, 
style, and passion. Kaul and Lockard continually ap- 
proached and retreated from the boards to examine reada- 
bility at incremental distances. Oles stood across the room, 
raising opera glasses to his eyes occasionally to accom- 
plish the same task. As each nonwinning entry was re- 
moved, the wall became progressively emptier, until only 
five boards, the winners in the two categories, remained. 


I IKE THE MANY TSA DESIGN AWARDS COMPETITIONS THAT PRECEDED IT, the Texas 


Steve Oles is principal architect of Interface 
Architects in Newton, Mass., and has taught 
at MIT, Yale, RISD, and Harvard. He is a pro- 
lific perspectivist, with clients I. M. Pei, Cesar 
Pelll, Moshe Safdie, Cambridge Seven, and 
others. Currently, he Is President of the Ameri- 
can Society of Architectural Perspectivists. 


Mikael Kaul teaches at the University of Flor- 
ida. A Swedish native, he attended Cornell 
University as a Fulbright Scholar, earning his 
perg br aTa pi ea Sifting through the slide entries took on a different 
and later at Rice. He was project designer for rhythm. First, the “distracting” title slides (required by 
JonesKell Architects from 1986 to 1988. contest rules) were pulled, leaving an unbroken series to 
cull. Each image, in effect, became an entry, and drawings 
entered as parts of a composition stood on their own. 

The winners that survived the three rounds of paring satisfied criteria developed 
informally by the jurors as their whittling progressed. In articulating these goals the 
jurors often fell into one-word rubrics, such as “passion,” “intensity,” and “depth.” 
The qualities of a winner did not necessarily meet any check list of requirements; 
instead, a winner met the consensus of the jury, a consensus that may shift with the 
composition of future juries, transforming past nonwinners into winners. 

The following pages present the jury's 20 selections from a group of 90 entries. 
They exhibit undeniable skill and creativity, whether deftly sketched in a travel 
book or painstakingly rendered over many weeks. Let the jury’s comments, and the 
works themselves, communicate the elusive qualities that merited that peculiarly 
absolute accolade: winner. mmm 
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Concept and Imagination 
(Untitled) 
Randall Stout 
Houston 
Graphite, color pencils, pasteis, 
and gouache on bristol board 
This imaginary project proposed 
the rehabilitation of abandoned 
rice silos along Buffalo Bayou and 
additional adjacent buildings to 
accommodate a futures-trading 
market, This image shows a ceno- 
taph to Italo Calvino (whose writ- 
ings greatly influenced the design 
of the silo site), an adjacent project 
to be located in the bayou. 
Kaul: This has a charged quality. 
It exhibits talent in the reflections, 
and says something about space, 
time, infinity. 
Oles: I like the tension between 
the second and third dimensions: 
there are windows in the windows. 
It's almost vertiginous, following 
the perspective of the crane back. 


Architectural Delineation 
“Dallas Mall Project” 

Richard B. Ferrier 

UT Arlington 

Graphite, watercolor 

This rendering presents a proposed 
project by developers LPC/Cen- 
tennial and architects Kohn Ped- 
ersen Fox, New York, and HKS 
Inc., Dallas. 

Kaul: It's beautifully detailed, and 
has the advaniage of depicting 
quality work. 

Oles: The “flat” or omnidirec- 
tional light allows this to be a 
highly informative drawing. As a 
composition, the drawing would 
be much less persuasive without as 
much sky. 

Lockard: But there are two things 
that bother me, although it's a 
handsome drawing. One of the 
conventions we use is to make the 
building darker near the top to 
heighten the contrast between 
building and sky. He’s not doing 
that. Also, I would have expected 
the reflection of one tower in the 
other. The positive side is that it 
has no tricked-up, juiced-up stuff; 
it’s absolutely deadpan. 


Architectural Delineation This is an unbuilt 5,600-square- Architectural Delineation Trammell Crow Propertics, Dallas, 
“Blake House” foot residence in Big Lake, La. “Dallas Architecture Exhibit” and the Dallas Museum of Art. 

Willlam T. Cannady, FAIA Lockard: The soul of the building Richard B. Ferrier Oles: It is a remarkably saccessful, 
Cannady, Jackson & Ryan, is in this imaginative section. The UT Arlington although flawed, effort. Like a 


Architects, Houston 
Color pencil and ink, applied film 


best design drawing is nol always 
the perspective or plan. 


Graphite, watercolor 
This is a cover illustration for 


chromosome, it carries a lot of in- 
formation in a small space. 
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Working Drawings 

"Sealy Bullding, Phase I" 

Unrolyn Peterson, drawings pro- 
duced by Paul Krause and Frank 
Amaro 

Ford, Powell & Carson, inc. 
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San Antonlo 

Photo-composite of pin-registered 
ink-on-mylar drawings 

This is from contract documents 

for the exterior renovation of the 

historic Sealy Building in Galves- 
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GALVESTON, TEXAS 


ton for developer George Mitchell. 
Kaul: This is dense, informative. 
Lockard: It shows real skill in ar- 
ganizing information. That infor- 
mation, in unskilled hands, would 
have been illegible. 


SMITH, ERBLAD & ASSOCIATES. INC. 


CROWBAR 


Working Drawings 

“Stone Drawings” 

Raphael Duesing 

Smith, Ekblad & Associates, Inc. 
Dallas 

ink and pencil on vellum 

This sheet is from a set of 16 stone 
drawings for a residence under 
construction in Dallas. 

Oles: This communicates artist to 
artist; it is not addressed to a con- 
tractor. I love the implication that 
among the people in construction, 
there is someone who can catch the 
ball. I’m happy to sce that this is 
apparently being revived. 

Kaul: This conveys information— 
it’s about depth, texture, not just 
coloring up a drawing. 

Lockard: We have to keep this 
ability alive, 
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Conceptual Drawing 

“Aja” 

R. B. Ferrier 

UT Arlington 

Watercolor, graphite, color pencil, 
plastics 

Kaul: Awesome . . . does that fit? 

Lockard: It reminds me of Die- 

benkorn, Wright's stained-glass 

pattems. 

Oles: That totally apt. It’s not since 

Wright’s work that I’ve felt such a 

rush, 

Kaul: ] like the allusions to archi- 

tectural convention. It has qualities 

of passion baked into it. 

Oles: Somehow an architect had to 

have done this. Not many people 

would be this skilled, with the right 

predisposition. It's definitely sen- 

sual, yet you think of sensual 

drawing as curvaceous and this has 

hardly a curve. 
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Concept and Imagination 
“Conceptual Design Boards” 
Matthew K. Morris 

Ford, Powell & Carson, Inc. 

San Antonio 

Color pencil on ink sketches 
These drawings for the Triparty 
Initiative, which is being carried 
out by the City, VIA Metropolitan 
Transit, and the Downtown Own- 
ers Association, present a scheme 
for upgrading downtown San An- 
tonio streets, sidewalks, furniture, 
and lighting. 

Lockard: This is one of those in- 
teresting syntheses of information. 
It tells how to make it. It has pos- 
terlike qualities, but it includes 
time, which is unusual. 

Kaul: It works in several dimen- 
sions, which is what good graphics 
should do. 

Oles: It is a happy marriage of text 
and graphics, of left and right 
brain. 
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Sketch Books 

“The Lines of Eternity” 

Kimberly R. Kohlhaas 

RTKL Associates Inc. 

Dallas 

Monotype of a photograph 

This image represents an intense 
study of light, depicting a temple 
in Sicily, executed during Kohl- 
haas's last semester at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame. 

Kaul: Sensual. 

Lockard: It looks like the opening 
scene from a Fellini movie. 

Oles: The relationship of surface 
of paper and three-dimensionality 
beyond the paper is great. It creates 
a terrific thrust. 
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Sketch Books 

“San Fernando at Midsummer” 
Matthew K. Morris 

San Antonio 

Color pencil on sketch paper 

This sketch is from a series on the 
missions of San Antonio done in 
1988. It presents an expressionistic 
view of the form, color, and texture 
of simple buildings. Abstraction 
was used to study the buildings 
elements and to express an emo- 
tional reaction to these buildings at 
a specific time and place. 

Kaul: Ir reminds me of Munch. 
It's a developed technique that has 
both charm and intrigue. 
Lockard: It is wonderful how 
shadows from the canales show 
how the wall is formed. 

Kaul: Someone is really pushing 
himself and has to be rewarded. 
He's reaching within and pulling 
the good stuff aut. 

Lockard: | like especially the 
stains on the wall. 

Kaul: The overall composition is 
extremely charged, but its unstable 
aspect is retrieved by a central, 
stable composition. 
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Concept and Imagination 

“Thoughts on an Exhibition of 
Work by Robert Graham” 

John Lemr 

Team Hou Architects 

Houston 

Razor-point felt-tip pen on paper 

Kaul: [t's an eerie drawing of un- 

usual intensity. 

Oles: It's an electric previsualiza- 

tion, as disturbing as it may be— 

that may have been the object. It’s 

not often that you gel this certainty 

of intention from someone other 

than the sculptor himself. 

Kaul: The beauty of the drawing 

Is thal it is exploratory; it taps into 

the intensity of the subconscious 

power in what's happening. 1 like 

the darkness, ihe intensity of the 

pen stroke. 

Oles: [ have a feeling it was a very 

evocative process that Jed to this 

drawing 

Kaul: I tip my hat to the delin- 

eator. 
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Sketch Books 

“Landscape Sketch” 

R. B. Ferrier 

UT Arlington 

Watercolor 

Oles: | reach for my coat. 

Kaul: tt shows incredible skill 
The technique overall is just there. 
Lockard: | would like to see just 
how he did the lence. 


Concept and Imagination 
“Theatre” 

Gordon Gilmore 

Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum 
Dallas 

Ink and color pencil 

This drawing explores the interior 
design of a theater that will be a 
teaching environment as well as a 
performance arca. 

Oles: You can feel the urgent in- 
vestigation. 

Lockard: It's great because it's 
not self-conscious. 
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Sketch Books 


Concept and Imagination 
(Untitled) 

Pete Ed Garrett 
MorrisirArchitects 

Houston 

Felt-tip pen on air-sickness bags 
Due to the recent regional eco- 
nomic downtum, this Texas archi- 
iect has spent a considerable 
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amount of time on airplanes. The 
travel time has been useful, quict 
design time since there are no 
phones, peers, or clients. The new 
architectural tools have become 
the felt-tip pen, Mlip-down tray, and 
air-sickness bag. These sketches 
have been the geneses of various 
projects now in schematic design 


or design development. 

Kaul: A charming cultural com- 
ment. 

Oles: This is practice in the "80s. 
Lockard: Now we're finished 
with napkin sketches; we have 
moved on to the next medium. 


“Rome Sketch Book 1988" 
Raphael Duesing 

Smith, Ekblad & Associates, Inc. 
Dallas 

Pencil 

This is from a sketch book Dues- 
ing kept when he traveled to Rome 
with the members of the firm. 
Kaul: This is by far the best of the 
quintessential travel sketches 
we've seen. It’s captivating, and 
uses the appropriate technique. 
Oles: It does something no photo- 
graph of the view could do. This 
person came away with a much 
better memory and understanding 
of the scene. 
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Publication Graphics 
“New Regionalism” 
Lawrence W. Speck and 
Susan Hoover 
Center for the Study of Ameri- 
can Architecture, UT Austin 
Academic publication 
Center is the annual publication of 
the Center for the Study of Ameri- 
can Architecture, directed by Law- 
rence Speck. It was printed by 
Waverly Press, Baltimore. 
Lockard: They inherit a lot of dis- 
parate work and they do well to 
make it all work together. 
Oles: Yes, the tougher the task is, 
the more credit that should be 
given for good work. 
Kaul: All schools need to strive to 
do this kind of work. 
Oles: This offers a standard. 


Publication Graphics 
“Frank Welch & Associates, 

Inc.” 
Herman Dyal 
Fuller Dyal & Stamper 
Austin 
Firm brochure 
This brochure presents highlights 
of the firm’s work over 29 years. 
Oles: If “New Regionalism” is a 
symphony, this is a sonata. It does 
as much with black and white as 
others do with color; given that, 
the prize goes to the lower means. 
I have a lot of respect for establish- 
ing a system and having il carry 
varied subjects. 
Kaul: This brochure is by far the 
most “worked.” 
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Business Graphics 

“NaTec identity System” 

Hal Kantner (director, graphic 
design) 

CRSS, Inc. 

Houston 

image and identity system 

This was developed for a new ven- 

ture in environmental emissions 

control, Their specific product 

would use sodium (chemical sym- 


Business Graphics 

“Shops at Los Encinas ‘A’” 

Joseph J. Scalabrin (principal-in- 
charge, graphics group) 

RTKL Associates Inc. 

Dallas 

Concept/logo 

This was developed for a small 

retail plaza in Encino, Calif., 

scheduled to open in June 1990. 

Oles: This is the best of a genre 

here. Its stylistic, trendy, "80s, 

hard-contour integration of botani- 

cal, metereological, and architec- 

tural elements makes for a success- 

ful “stamp” or “patch.” 

Kaul: It reads at many levels, 

Lockard: The palm leaf is not all 

that skillful, but the designer is 

aware of how to make something 

that small powerful. 

Oles: It’s Mexican handmade-ness 

is effective. It would be wrong for 

it to be highly precise. 


bol: Na) in proprietary engineering 
technology (Tec) to reduce the 
sulfur-oxide and nitrogen-oxide 
emissions contributing to acid rain. 
The logo mark mimics tainted and 
untainted rain falling on a protec- 
tive horizontal bar. Deep blue was 
used as a semblance for both clear 
skies and clean oceans. 

Kaul: It's solid. There is color, 
balance, and a symbolic quality, 


Business Graphics 

“LA. Invitation” 

Joseph J. Scalabrin (principalin- 
charge, graphics group) 

RTKL Associates Inc. 

Dallas 

Office-opening program: announce 
ment, invitation, map. and name 
card 

This mailer was designed for a 

distribution tailored to each client. 

They were sent either alone, with 

the map, or with all three pieces. 

Oles: This is very effective non- 

verbal communication. It suggests 

an event: expansion, literally; it 

suggests an architect's office, with 

its off-the-shelf lettering; it sug- 

gests Los Angeles; and its patterns 

and colors suggest the Southwest. 

All this is communicated nonver- 

bally in a right-brain manner. 


Oles: It communicates a high level 
of professionalism. It’s restrained 
yet inventive, simple but reward- 
ing up close. Clean is a tough word 
to use correctly, but in the best 
sense, it's clean. 


State Preservation Board 


N 


Elijah E. Myers, the architect who 
designed the Texas Capitol, had @ 
stormy relationship with other ar- 
chitects and left an ambiguous legacy. 
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THE TEXAS CAPITOL 
COMPETITION 
AND ITS LEGACY 


By Marlene Elizabeth Heck 


ate 19th-century competitions for public The Texas Capitol 


commissions provided a means of mak- se + 
ing or enhancing an architect's profes- Comp etition and its 


sional reputation. Richard Morris Hunt, Henry winner exemplified 
Hobson Richardson, and the firm of McKim, some of the prob- 
pea os Wale, were among the country s mor lems plaguing the 
successful and influential competition entrants. < 

Ironically, competitions were also a constant architectural profes- 
source of irritation for the youthful architectural sjon a century ago. 
profession. As they struggled for professional 
recognition and respect in a country with a strong 
tradition of craftsmen and builders, architects emphasized their superior training, 
business and engineering acumen, and advanced knowledge of styles and standards 
of taste. The terms and conditions of most competitions, however, repeatedly dem- 
onstrated how undervalued and misunderstood the profession was in the late 19th 
century. A study of controversial competitions, including the one for the Texas 
Capitol, which celebrated its centennial in 1988, illuminates those issues that vexed 
designers a century ago and that continue to trouble the profession. They also re- 
veal how architects mobilized in response to these grievances. 

In September 1882, The American Architect and Building News reported the col- 
lapse of the Texas State Capitol. The journal's editors preceded their discussion of 
the failure of the building’s masonry walls with a lengthy reproach and used the 
account as a forum to interject their real interest in the matter. 

“The competition of designs for the Capitol of the State of Texas,” they wrote, 
“which took place a year or two ago, seems to have had a sequel which, though 
disagreeable to those interested in the building, was perhaps not so far from what 
might have been expected.” 

Their indignation over the contest still lingered more than a year after selection 
of the winning design. Claiming they recalled “little of the terms of the competi- 
tion beyond the amusement which they excited among architects," the editors de- 
cried the “complete sets of working drawings, specifications and estimates” that 
were expected from entrants, who were to be rewarded the “lavish expense of 
twelve hundred dollars” and the “proceeds of some future sales of public lands,” 
which were then tied up in litigation and “likely to remain so for an indefinite 
period.” They found it “marvellous [sic] that even an apology for a design should 
have been received in response to such an invitation," much less the several entries 
they understood were received. Now, from the pages of the New Orleans Picayune, 
word had reached their Boston offices that a portion of the building had fallen, a 
consequence, the editors suggested, of hiring someone of questionable reputation, 
which obviously was the only type of architect who would have consented to such 
humiliating terms. 

A correction to the story ran in the following issue of American Architect after 
S. E. Loring of Detroit, a subscriber who seemed well acquainted with the project, 
notified the journal that it was the temporary capitol that had fallen. Loring blamed 
the contractor, who, he said, had disregarded the specifications of R. E. Ruffini, 
architect of the temporary structure. American Architect editors reported they were 
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BELOW: This original rendering of 
the Texas Capitol, from Elijah Myers's 
office, was saved after decades of 
deterioration and has been restored 
hy the State Preservation Board. 
interestingly, the Capitol was first 
designed to be clad in white Texas 
limestone; when that material proved 
unsuitable, granite was used. This 
rendering was colored, after the fact, 
to reflect the change. LEFT: one of 
Myers's earlier proposals featured a 
mansarded dome 


glad to know that the architect [of the perma- 
ient capitol] . . . does not deserve the aspersions 
which were certainly implied in our remarks on 
the subject,” and withdrew their criticism of the 
project, “as far as he is concemed.” Loring’s 
uldress and extensive knowledge of the Texas 
project suggest that he was not an unbiased ob- 
server. In fact, it is likely that he worked in the 
office of architect Elijah E. Myers, victor of the 
controversial Texas Capitol competition, and he 
may have written at Myers's behest. 

The episode underscored the exasperation of 
professional architects with design competitions, 
which, in the great burst of civic building that 
occurred in late 19th-century America, furnished 
opportunities for the most important commis- 
sons of the period. Discussion of the matter 


appeared regularly in the country’s two most 
influential architectural journals, The American 
Architect and Building News and Inland Archi- 
tect, published in Chicago, which covered archi- 
tecture in the Midwest and South. 

The profession’s vexation with the contests 
resulted from several unsatisfactory conditions. 
Competition terms were typically set by laymen, 
including city councilmen, county commission- 
ers, and city engineers, who resisted the assis- 
tance of architects in preparing building pro- 
grams. As a result, programmatic needs were 
vaguely stated and the expectations of competi- 
tion organizers were unfairly high. Not only were 
the competition terms poorly conceived, but 
submissions were subject to review by the same 
ill-informed committees. Proposals were judged, 
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Austin History Center 


llen McCree, FAIA, 

who was named 
to succeed Roy E. 
Graham as Capitol 
Architect in 1988, hit 
the ground running. 
In January he an- 
nounced the archi- 
tect-engineer teams —E ER 
who will restore the Texas Capitol and the 
historic General Land Office building on 
the Capitol grounds, and who will design 
and construct an underground expansion, 
with offices and support spaces, north of 
the Capitol (see TA “News,” Jan/Feb 
1989). McCree's plan has the backing of 
Gov. Bill Clements, Lt. Gov. Bill Hobby, 
and House Speaker Gib Lewis, but 
McCree is working to ensure legislative 
funding by citing the 101-year-old Capi- 
tol's numerous safety and maintenance 
problems. TA editor Joel Barna inter- 
viewed McCree in his office as the 1989 
legislative session got under way. 


McCree 


Q. Why focus on Ilfe-safety Issues—isn't 
the Capitol basically sound? 


That's one of the misunderstandings that 
have severely impacted funding for the 
building. It has been well maintained, but 
the public doesn’t see the real fabric of the 
building—the drains, the wiring, the terri- 
fic energy-inefficiency, the roof leaks, the 
fire hazards. They don’t see the back of- 
fices—only the public areas, which have 
not changed much since the 1930s. 


Q. There are fire hazards in the Capitol? 


People think that a stone, metal, and con- 
crete building is fireproof, but a heavy- 
timber frame building would probably 
give people a longer time to escape in case 
of a fire. What we have is a building with 
wrought-iron trusses free-spanning both 
houses [of the Legislature] and constitut- 
ing the framework of the dome. Because 
of simple structural metallurgy, which 
shows that in a fire these trusses would 
lose all their strength and collapse, the 
least-stringent modem code would have 
those encased in 2- or 3-hour [fire-protec- 


Austin History Center 


tion] assemblies, Plus, the building is de- 
signed for a natural draft, with heat going 
up the dome. If there were to be a fire, that 
would continue, and the dome would col- 
lapse. In the basement we have the major 
fire exit, with five unprotected cast-iron 
columns, encircled by the building’s food 
service, a potential hazard. The fact that a 
fire hasn't happened in 100 years is no 
comfor to me as a professional who is 
responsible for the building. 


Q. You have listed other problems: new wir- 
Ing and plumbing, better circulation, etc. 
But can't they be corrected one at a time? 


Approaching the Capitol’s problems piece- 
meal would be tremendously wasteful. In- 
stalling a sprinkler system for fire safety, 
for example, would require tearing out, 
then restoring, plaster walls. If we did that, 
then came back and did the same thing for 
the wiring, and then again for the plumb- 
ing, it would be a lot of money wasted. 


Q. Can't the Capitol be restored without 
the addition that is being undertaken? 


Not if it is going to remain a working seat 
of government throughout the process, as 
my charge requires. Currently, 560 people 
work in the Capitol basement, which used 
to have a rotunda and 20-foot-wide corri- 
dors; it has been chopped up and the ceil- 
ings lowered to six feet, eight inches. So 
many pipes and wires have been added that 
it is a serious addition to the structural 
loading of the floor above. We've had to 
shore it up with timbers just to make it 
through the session, and we're having it 
analyzed by engineers. On the upper floors 
mezzanine offices have been added. We 
have to give these people a place to work. 
New construction would house all the 
pumps and transformers, the food service, 
the loading dock, and other things, that 
now take up so much of the building. The 
addition has other benefits: covered, secure 
access to the Capitol and other buildings, 
needed parking, much-improved handi- 
capped access, and much better computer 
communications. It will also allow us ta 
gel significant energy savings. ——— 


architects charged, by those least knowledgeable 
of style, technology, and the cost of building, and 
most swayed by the unlearned counsel of others 
or by those devious practitioners who preyed on 
the vanities and insecurities of building boards. 

Indeed, there was little faith in the openness of 
competitions. Because of the well-documented 
waste, excesses, and political scandals of Gilded 
Age architectural projects, most architects as- 
sumed the awards for public buildings were de- 
cided long before the competitions were an- 
nounced, and this, in fact, was often the case. 
Competition officials usually concluded their 
notices to architects with the important dis- 
claimer that “the Board reserves the right to re- 
ject any and all plans,” and they rarely returned 
submitted materials. In those contests that ended 
with the decline of all designs, building boards 
often contracted secretly with the lowest bidder, 
who pirated elements from many of the entries 
for his final design. 

The architectural press reserved its harshest 
criticism for the financial terms of competitions. 
In retum for complete sets of plans and eleva- 
tions, plus specifications and estimates, the win- 
ning entrant typically was offered only a meager 
award; second- and third-place entries usually re- 
ceived nothing. Citing one such (unidentified) 
competition in Texas, American Architect editors 
chided its organizers, observing that they found 
“something strange, or even amusing, in the idea 
of inviting architects to undertake two or three 
months hard labor for a very slight chance of 
being rewarded with a sum equal to less than a 
fifteenth part of what any respectable member of 
the profession would eam by the same outlay of 
time and trouble in legitimate business.” 

The press often printed competition notices 
that evinced attempts to abuse professional serv- 
ices, submitted by victims of the process. In 
January 1880, to cite the first of several examples 
with particular relevance to Elijah Myers, the 
county commissioners of Arrapahoe County, 
Colo., distributed an announcement of the com- 
petition for the county courthouse. Entrants were 
to supply floor plans, geometrical drawings of 
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ile different facades, and a per- 
‘ee live view, in addition to a 
iletnited building description 
uni estimates. No mention of 
foes was made, but they ap- 
jw nied the protective clause of 
iheir “right to reject any and all 


“A commercial man 
would laugh such 
an offer to scorn,” 
architects said of 
one competition. 


Austin History Center 


unethical. Journal editors urged 
architects not to acquiesce to the 
unreasonable expectations of 
building boards, and repeatedly 
decried the probable low moral 
condition and lack of technical 
or aesthetic skills of those prac- 


plans and sketches." Similarly, “Why should a pro- titioners willing to submit to 
in early 1882 American Archi- fessional man do such degrading conditions. They 
fect editors received word of a otherwise?” also addressed their comments 


competition for an unnamed 
\uninthouse in Texas, whose cost 
was nol to exceed $50,000. The notice requested 
contract drawings, specifications and detailed 
estimates” in return for a $100 premium to be 
iwarded in payment for the winning plan. And in 
{M85 the Richmond, Va., city engineer, W. E. 
t ulshaw, solicited designs for the new city hall. 
lhe program, a contributor to American Archi- 
fect reported, called for the design of a four-story, 
plus basement, fireproof structure with four dif- 
ferent elevations. With plumbing, heating, and 
elevators included in the cost, city officials ex- 
pected to pay $300,000 for its construction. In 
tclurn for drawings, specifications, and eleva- 
tons, the winning entry would be awarded $700, 
with $300 going to the second-best design. When 
the Colorado Board of Capitol Managers issued 
\\\eir notice to architects in 1885 of the competi- 
uon for Colorado’s new statehouse, architects 
Lisenmann and Blunt of Cleveland sent word to 
Denver that they found the notice a “fine bit of 
utire as well as slightly impertinent,” and ad- 
‘ised the Board that the “terms offered are such 
ihat no architect of standing and self-respect can 
enler the competition.” The two architects noted 
that their “customary charge on a project of that 
scale would be 2-1/2% on the contract price, or 
in this case, $25,000!" —not the $1,500 offered 
us competition prize. “A commercial man would 
laugh such an offer to scorn," they concluded. 
Why should a professional man do otherwise?” 
lhe professional press and other architectural 
spokesmen railed against both competition or- 
yanizers and those architects who participated 
under the usual advertised terms, calling them 
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to the American public, whom 

they considered woefully misin- 
formed about the profession. If the public could 
be shown that “in almost every case the plans so 
selected have failed to meet the expectations of 
their owners, often with disastrous results, and 
that such is the natural if not inevitable conse- 
quence of this mode of procedure," journal edi- 
torials reasoned, citizens would demand reform 
of the whole process. 

In the spring of 1885, a month after the 
Richmond City Hall competition had been an- 
nounced, American Architect editors attempted 
to rally architects across the country in an attempt 
to find a “cure for the cornpetition evil.” They 
asked their readers not to participate in the con- 
test under the terms established by the city of 
Richmond, and proposed to organize a group of 
10 well-known architects, or “champions of re- 
form,” to submit entries after negotiation of a 
new building program with city leaders. Every 
architect in the country was pressed to support 
the endeavor by contributing a dollar or two, with 
the collected funds to be divided equally among 
the ten “champions” not awarded a contest pre- 
mium. Revised competition terms, American 
Architect editors felt, would assure a fair and 
honorable contest, and they encouraged all inter- 
ested architects to enter. 

Practitioners responded enthusiastically to the 
experiment in reform, which had been named 
“On to Richmond.” Of course, the entire en- 
deavor rested on convincing Cutshaw, the Rich- 
mond city engineer, to change the terms of the 
competition. They petitioned Cutshaw to extend 
the deadline; to form a jury of three architects 
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TOP ROW, FACING PAGE AND 
THIS PAGE: The cornerstone of the 
Capitol and other period photographs 
illustrating stages in the Capitol's 


construction. ABOVE: The iron 
structure of the Capitol's dome, 
which, when completed, was a foot 
taller than the U.S. Capitol in 
Washingron, D.C 


Marlene E. Heck 


Elijah Myers won the competition for 
the Richmond County Courthouse in 
Richmond, Va., ABOVE, by rebuffing 
the “champions” fielded by The 
American Architect and Building 
News. ABOVE RIGHT: The Arrapa- 
hoe County Courthouse, Denver. 
Colo., designed by Myers and com- 
pleted in 1881, stirred almost as much 
controversy. 


who would select the winning 
entries; to guarantee that all 
awards were to be made “ab- 
solutely and without reserva- 
tion”; to agree to retum all de- 
signs, except the winning en- 
tries, immediately following 
the jury decision; and to stipu- 
late that all designs were to be 
rendered in ink and submitted 
under pseu- 
donyms. The 
most contro- 
versial, and 
most impor- 
tant, revision 
was to be 
made to the 
fee. In place 
of the $700 
first-prize 
award, the 


Elijah Myers, for all 
his architectural 
reputation, appears 
to have possessed 
every characteristic 
that enraged his fel- 
low practitioners. 


Mariene E. Heck 


ties in the Midwest. He settled 
first in Springfield, IIl., where 
for almost a decade he con- 
ducted a lucrative practice, de- 
signing courthouses and other 
institutional structures. By the 
early 1870s he had opened an 
office in Detroit and was over- 
seeing the construction of his 
first important commission, the 


successful 
architect was to be paid a regular commission; 
the two previously announced prizes would now 
be awarded to the second- and third-place win- 
ning designs. 

American Architect editors felt they could 
present a strong case. Not only would Richmond 
officials be assured of a higher quality of designs, 
but they would have more entries from which to 
select than they would have received under the 
faulty original terms. Less than a month after the 
plan was proposed, however, journal editors an- 
nounced that their “siege of Richmond must be 
raised,” as Cutshaw had refused all attempts to 
renegotiate. Debate over the issue continued 
without a suitable plan to counter it. 

With the champions of the profession re- 
buffed, the winner of the Richmond City Hall 
competition was Elijah E. Myers of Detroit, who, 
intriguingly, also won those for the Texas Capi- 
tol, the Arrapahoe County, Colo., Courthouse, 
and the Colorado State Capitol. While he does 
not enjoy the celebrity of his peers, Myers is ac- 
knowledged as among the most talented and suc- 
cessful of Gilded Age designers, and is known 
primarily for his public works. 

Myers’s biography remains sketchy and im- 
precise, in large measure because he was so fond 
of altering or misrepresenting the essential facts 
of hoth his private and professional life. He 
claimed to have trained in the Philadelphia office 
of the noted architect and pattern-book author, 
Samuel Sloan, It can be said with greater cer- 
tainty that, when the Philadelphia economy and 
building trades declined in the early 1860s, 
Myers moved on to more promising opportuni- 


Michigan State Capitol. Myers 
subsequently won the competitions for the Texas 
and Colorado capitols, and it is primarily on the 
basis of these three buildings that his architec- 
tural reputation was made. 

Myers appears to have possessed every char- 
acteristic that so antagonized the profession. He 
curried political favor, thrived on patronage, 
probably underbid and undercut his competitors, 
and, at least for much of his career, eschewed 
membership in the country’s two professional 
associations, the American Institute of Architects 
or their Midwestern counterpart, the Western 
Association of Architects. It is difficult to iden- 
tify a project with which Myers was involved 
that was not riddled with cost overruns and accu- 
sations of malfeasance. He was engaged con- 
stantly in disputes with clients, and was repeat- 
edly released from contracts after lengthy and 
bitter battles with building commissions. 

Perhaps Myers’s greatest challenge, the Texas 
Capitol competition would prove no less contro- 
versial than other late-19th-century contests for 
important public works. While the official notice 
to architects was not publicized until late 1880, 
word passed around Austin that at least two local 
architects already had their plans prepared by 
July 1879, As early as September 1879, Myers 
was among those in correspondence with Oran 
Roberts, Governor of Texas. Hearing that the 
State of Texas had passed a law authorizing 
construction of a new capitol, Myers proffered 
his services to design it or any other proposed 
public building, and enclosed plans and photo- 
graphs of the Michigan Capitol and the Asylum 
for the Insane at Pontiac to illustrate his profes- 
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tional talents. The Austin Daily Statesman 
printed u letter from someone identified only as 
‘one of the most famous architects in the United 
Stites,” who protested, “I have not been able to 
Nid out anything in regard to the construction of 
your State Capitol. ... IF I can get the needful in- 
formation | will prepare plans; but I greatly fear 
that in Texas, as elsewhere in such cases, the 
fimposition to have a fair competition is a delu- 
son and a snare. The architect and contractors 
un already staked out and the corrupt are always 
ieompetent,” 

When the competition was finally made pub- 
ti in late 1880, its terms were roundly criticized. 
Ihe Texas Capitol Board offered a premium of 
+1700 (American Architect mistakenly quoted 
the 61.200 figure) in return for elevations, plans, 
wu! specifications for a building they estimated 
would cost $1.5 million. Entrants were given two 
months to prepare and notified that no second- or 
third-place prizes would be awarded. 

Attempting to defuse the brewing controversy, 
ihe Capitol Board directed that all designs be 
submitted anonymously, displayed the 11 entries 
tor public appraisal in the old Capitol and called 
in famed New York architect Napoleon Le Brun 
to select the winning submission. Ironically, Le 
Hrun was paid almost twice the amount awarded 
to the winning designer. 

Debate did not end with the selection of 
Myers’s design. Unhappy with Le Brun’s deci- 
sion and with the manner in which the competi- 
tion had been held, a few local practitioners 
complained in the local press; one, John Andre- 
wartha, threatened to sue Myers for what was 
wen as his dishonorable politicking for the job. 
( haracteristically, Myers was soon embroiled in 
disputes with the Capitol Board, and before the 
building was completed, he was fired. He did, 
however, continue to use the handsome rendering 
ol the Capitol’s south elevation as his letterhead. 

The loss of such an important project and the 
lingering suspicions and displeasure with the 
way the competition was conducted served as a 
catalyst to mobilize Texas architects. Organiza- 
tion of the Texas State Association of Architects 
(reorganized in 1939 as the Texas Society of 
Architects) in January 1886 was one response to 
their collective rage; John Andrewartha and 
lames Wahrenberger, also unsuccessful Capitol 
competition entrants, were among those elected 
lo the first executive committee. Included in its 
organizational objectives, the TSAA’s charter 
stated the group would be unified in its efforts to 
‘correct unprofessional practices”; talk of profes- 
sional conduct and ethical practice filled their 
carly meetings. In May 1889, George W. Stewart 
of Dallas submitted the text of a bill designed to 
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Austin Miry C eater 


A view of the Texas Capitol from the early 1900s. 


regulate professional practice in Texas to the 
editors of American Architect. Stewart, a member 
of the TSAA since 1888, reported that the bill 
had been introduced to the Legislature and fa- 
vorably received, but never called for a vote. 
(State legislation recognizing architecture as a 
profession did not pass, in fact, until 1937.) 

With the formation of schools of architecture 
that provided technical training and important 
academic credentials, the growth of state organi- 
zations that policed the activities of their mem- 
bers, and the legislation of licensing require- 
ments, the profession was successful in imple- 
menting some much-needed reforms at the tum 
of the 20th century. But the profession still 
grapples with issues that have changed little in 
the century since designers like Myers under- 
mined the profession’s earliest attempts to estab- 
lish independence and legitimacy. Myers left a 
legacy of controversy that overshadows his fine 
architectural achievements. The debate contin- 
ues, and skepticism abounds as much as ever 
about the faimess of competitions; some still say 
open calls merely provide valuable information 
and designs for sponsors, at little or no cost. 

Architects observe the success of the legal and 
medical professions in regulating their services 
and ponder the efficacy of adopting similar 
strategies for the design field. While the future is 
unpredictable, it must be noted that doctors and 
lawyers control their domains through a strict 
and vigilant web of academic credentials, power- 
ful lobbies, and licensing requirements designed 
to exclude all others from their professional turfs 
—an array of powers at present denied, at least in 
part, to the architectural profession. As long as 
architects must share the responsibility of shap- 
ing the environment with developers, contrac- 
tors, and bankers, the controversy over the value 
of architectural services will continue. 
ass 


Marlene Elizabeth Heck is an Assistant Professor 
of Architecture at Texas A&M University and a 
partner in Hardy: Heck: Moore, a preservation 
consulting firm in Austin. 
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GENSLER HOUSTON’S 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
IN SHREVEPORT 


By Joel Warren Barna 


he Commercial National 
Bank of Shreveport, La., 
expanded in the 1980s, 
Banking operations had outgrown 
the original 16-story McKim, 
Mead and White tower built in 
1930; they spilled into pani of a 
new 24-story tower, designed by 
HKS Ine. of Dallas and completed 
in 1987. 

Bank officers hired the Houston 
office of Gensler and Associates/ 
Architects to redo the old banking 
hall (also originally designed by 
McKim, Mead and White) and 
unify ils exuberant art deco inter- 
ior with the spare late-modern 
airiness of the adjoining new 
tower’s tall atrium/plaza space. 

Gensler decided early in the 
planning process to maintain the 
hank's presence in the existing 
banking hall instead of moving it 
into the new plaza/atrium. New 
teller lines and check-writing 
stands were created to anchor the 
space, replaciog the old teller 
booths between the existing green- 
marble-clad columns. New wall 
finishes and draperies were added, 
the stone floors were carpeted, and 
the ceiling details, particularly at 
the column capitals, were cleaned 
up and simplified. The historic 
murals by artist Buck Wynn 
(which the bank had planned to 
discard) were restored, hung at a 
lower level for better visibility, and 
relit, making them visible 10 pedes- 
trian and traffic circulation outside 
the building as well as to custom- 
ers inside. The bank's proud his- 
tory in Shreveport has been pre- 
served and made a pan of ils ex- 
panded and updated operations. 
fe o 


New photography by Chas MeGrath 


Unifying a banking 
hall by McKim, 
Mead and White 
with an airy ’80s 
tower next door 


PROJECT: Commercial National 
Bank, Shreveport. La. 

INTERIOR ARCHITECT: Gen- 
sler and AssociatesiArchitects, 
Houston (Design team: Bill Liv- 
ingston, Clyde Jackson, Bud Lu- 
ther, Linda Tradwell, Jeffrey 
Loh) 

CLIENT: Commercial National 
Bank, Shreveport, La. 

CONTRACTOR: Florsheim Co., 
Shreveport 

CONSULTANTS: HKS Inc. (de- 
sign of new building, struc- 
tural); Wilhite Electric Co., 
Bossier City, La. (electrical); 
Souther Acoustics, Inc., Shre- 
veporn (acoustical); Berg Me- 
chanical, Inc., Shreveport 
(plumbing/HVAC), W.T. Row- 
land Co. (painting) 


SOURCES: 

Marble and granite installation: Verde 
Issori, B&B Cut Stone, Shreveport 

Carpet: Hokanson Rugs and Carpets 
{custom design hy Gensler) 

Period lighting restoration: Cahn 
Electrical Co.. Shreveport 

Paint: Devoe Paints 

Fabric Panels (behind teller line): 
“Pentagon,” by Are Com Fabrics, 
Inc. 

Drapery: “Wool Sail,” by Architex 
international 

Wood: Architectural Woodwork 
Corp.. Houston 

Chairs: Bernhardt 

Desks: Benedetti 
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Courtesy Commercial National Bank 


McKim, Mead and White designed 
hoth the original 16-story tower and 
its banking hall, TOP, for the building, 
completed in 1930. ABOVE: a new 
three-story atrium links the old 
banking hall with the circulation 
binding new and old parts of the 
complex. LEFT; Plan shows elevators 
and walkways where teller windows 
once lined the east wall of the old 
banking hall 
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BOOKS 


Islamic Architecture 
by John D. Hoag 
Electa/Rizzoli, 1987 
204 pgs.. 350 illus. 
$22.50 paper 


Reviewed by Gerald Moorhead 


Sultan Hassan Mosque. Cairo 


Successful Restaurant Design 

by Regina S. Baraban, Joseph F. Durocher 
Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1988 

$37.95 clothbound 


Reviewed by Dierdre Vivian 


or well over a thousand years (one 

is so tempted to say a thousand and 

one), the architecture of Islam has 
maintained a tradition of style in form and 
omament in areas as different as Spain, 
North Africa, Egypt, Turkey, Persia, and 
India. Although the spread of Islam in the 
centuries following the death of the 
prophet Muhammad in 632 was not an 
organized process, architectural ideas per- 
meated the entire empire from its various 
regions. By the 13th century, a “classic” 
style had matured in which a large body of 
shared motifs responded with local vari- 
ations in these far-flung lands. 

This volume by Islamic-art authority 
John Hoag is a part of the large History of 
World Architecture series formerly pub- 
lished by Abrams, revised and reissued in 
paperback by Electa/Rizzoli. The dis- 
cussion is chronological within each cul- 
tural/political sphere. The sources and evo- 
lution of building typologies and stylistic 
details are divided into “Formative” and 
“Classic” periods for each domain, and the 
interchange of ideas is framed by the wars, 
migrations, and relationships of the ruling 
dynasties. The pervasiveness of architec- 
tural motifs is amazing, considering the 
bitter rivalry amongst the sects of Islam 
still festering today. 

Hoag's premise is that Islamic architec- 
ture embodies “the survival of antique 
architectural principles in a far more 
fundamental way than survived in the 
West.” Existing traditions of forms, mate- 
rials, and techniques in conquered lands 
were assimilated by early Muslim builders. 
The Friday mosque, for example, is a large 
rectangular enclosure with a flat-roofed 
hypostyle hall along one side. Used for 
secular as well as religious functions, its 
early typological development was directly 
influenced by the Greek agora. Roman 
palaces and gardens, with their mythical 


references to paradise, are the source for 
several courtyard-based typologies. The 
mosque and madrasa (islamic school) may 
enclose a garden which is divided into four 
sections by water courses representing the 
rivers of paradise. Mesopotamian glazed- 
tile work was revived in 12th-century Per- 
sia and quickly spread throughout the Is- 
lamic world. 

The well-printed black-and-white pho- 

tographs are usually adjacent to the perti- 
nent text. The many plan drawings are the 
real highlight of the book, reflecting the 
subtle mutations of the building typologies 
(mosque, school, palace, tomb) from re- 
gion to region. Although the dynastic pro- 
gressions are important for an under- 
standing of the context of patronage in a 
society where essentially only the ruler, 
flush with wealth from a recent conquest, 
could found a mosque, school, hospital, 
hospice, or palace, the text is overwhelmed 
with Arabic names that many Westem 
readers could find hard to assimilate. A 
glossary of architectural terms is included, 
but no pronunciation gazetteer. The most 
glaring fault is the absence of any maps. A 
few structures discussed are not illustrated, 
but the madrasa and tomb of Sultan Hasan 
in Cairo, “the most remarkable monument 
of all Egyptian Islamic architecture,” is 
shown only in an aerial photo of the city. 
Beyond these omissions, however, /slamic 
Architecture is a comprehensive survey of 
manageable length that gives a balanced 
understanding of the sources and develop- 
ment of a remarkable architecture that has 
endured beyond a thousand and one years 
into myth and romance, the heritage of a 
culture again moving to center stage. 
— 
Contributing editor Gerald Moorhead is 
an architect practicing in Houston. TSA 
member Dierdre Vivian is the president of 
VivianiNichols Associates, Dallas. 
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or everyone who has dreamed of 
opening (or designing) a restaurant, 
Successful Restaurant Design will 

be informative reading, It provides a look 
at the process of creating a restaurant in 
interactive steps and decisions—with no 
magica! design at the end—giving a realis- 
tic antidote to the title's implicit promise. 
First comes a rather dry overview of 
market determination, customer psychol- 


ogy, and design 


guidelines for 
E 


both the front and 
back of the house. 
The discussion 
comparing desti- 
nation drinking 
with destination 
dining introduces 
a crucial concept. 

For experi- 
enced restaura- 
teurs, architects, 
designers, and kitchen consultants, the 
“Mini” and “Maxi” case studies provide a 
worthwhile overview of the marketing- 
and-design process, complete with bud- 
gets, personalities, and frank discussions 
of successful ideas and mistakes. Res- 
taurants from coast to coast are explored 
from conception to opening, with further 
data on later profitability. 

While photographs are necessary to il- 
lustrate the concepts considered, much of 
the black-and-white photography here is 
distracting rather than helpful, The color- 
photography insert of restaurant interiors 
and details works better. 

In the concluding chapter, food-service 
trends in the "60s, "70s, and "80s are re- 
lated to the marketing and design of restau- 
rants and bars. The authors suggest that 
restaurants of the 1990s will be more di- 
verse than ever; that’s great news for con- 
sumers and designers, —« 
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uoing Elgin-Butler's 
Modular Base System 


Get fresh inspiration from Elgin-Butler's 
mew modular Isolated Ceramic Base 
System. A structural, durable, modular, 
Glazed, ceramic answer to cove base 
applications. One that's just as functional 
"And fitting with concrete block as it is with 
Stud, plaster, brick or any other wall 
System. 


This strikingly handsome, smooth glaze- 
finished ceramiè cove base enhances 
Carpet, terrazzo or marble. Or, add a 
permanent touch of scuff-proof glamor to 


sasebored? 


such utilitarian applications as linoleum 
or concrete floors. Available in cove or 
straight base, offering complete design 
flexibility. 


No special masonry tools or techniques 
are needed. Standard s” mortar joints 
achieve nominal 8"x8" modular 
dimensions. 


Get excited! Combine design aesthetics 
with durability and utility. Specify Elgin- 
Butler's new Isolated Ceramic Base 
System. 


Circle 39 on Reader Inquiry Card 


Check the Yellow Pages for our nearest 
sales office, or phone us today for 
complete information. 


Elgin-Butler Brick Company 
P.O. Box 1947, Austin, Texas 78767 
(512) 453-7366 


to ELGIN-BUTLER 


Over a century of family pride, 
craftsmanship and accomplishment. 


fortissimo! Ceramic Tile Institute, North Texas 
i Circle 40 on Reader Inquiry Card 
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The Ceramic Tile Institute of North Texas ames F. Wibo 


Texas Architect’s Special Advertising Section 


ow in its third year as an organization, the 
Ceramic Tile Institute of North Texas (CTI/NT) 
continues to provide technical support, prod- 
uct-testing services, and tile standards and informa- 
tion for architects, contractors, and tile suppliers. 
Among CTI/NT’s numerous programs and services 
is the 1989 Ceramic Tile Institute of North Texas LIVING UNITS, SINGLE 
Awards. This year’s program represents the second "ice Sergio and Sue Ann Scala Rest 
annual critique of tile applications in projects COM- Architect: Stacy Architects/Dennis W. Stacy, 
pleted during 1988 in the five-county area around e or Edward Flores Tile (CIO). 
Dallas. The projects, entered by members of the Insti- | Garland; Joe's Tile, Lucas 
tute (see listing on page 46), were judged by industry tolti Lian tos cc can raro 
professionals in actual site visits. Judges considered Tite supply, ttattile, Terra Firma, Interna- 
qualities such as proper specification and application tiona! Marble Collection, French Brown, 


Fail Ceramics, American Marazzi 


in arriving at this year's group of twelve winners. Entrant: Edward Flores Tile (CTC), Garland 


Gressco Porcelain Granite Tile 
e GREAT SOUTHERN SUPPLY CO. 


Houston Showronm: 3637 West Alabama Dallas: 6115 Denton Drive 
al Timmons Lane, Suite 490 Suite 105, Dallas, Texas 75235 
Houston, Texas 77027 (214) 358-1670 


(713) 644-1751 TX WATTS 1-800-323-4398 


Citcle 41 on Reader inquiry Card 


"LELE LLL LL LILLE 


James F Wilson 


a 
{æ JUDGES AWARD W 


LIVING UNITS, SINGLE 

Project: CW. Dowdy Residence, Colleyville 

Builder: C.W. Dowdy, American Tile 

Tile Contractors: Doug Davis, Frank Lowe, 
and Mike Noruzzi, Fort Worth; C.W. 
Dowdy, Colleyville 

Materials: Supplied by American Tile 

Entrant: C.W. Dowdy, American Tile 


n ‚ua O M 
M MASTERS AWARD B 


APARTMENTS AND CONDOMINIUMS 

Project: The Couns at Preston, Dallas 

Architect: Wong/ Hiatt, Ine., Dallas 

General Contractor: ].1..13, Construction 
Co., Grand Prairie 

Tile Contractor: Custom Tile. Cedar Hill 

Material: Products supplied by American 
Tile Supply 

Entrant: American Tile Supply 


——————__—-_—_—.-_6pq —_—#&} 
E MASTERS AWARD B 


VERTICAL SURFACES 
Project: Deacon Marek Residence, Dallas 


uona A sine 


Design, Dallas 
Tile Contractor: Clockwork Tile Co., Farm 
ers Branch 
Material: Latco Tile, Knox Tile and Marble 
Entrant: Knox Tile and Marble 


SS 
n JUDGES AWARD a 


VERTICAL SURFACES 

Project: Spring Creek Campus, Collin 
County Community College, Plano 

Architect: Corgan Associates Architects, 
Dallas, with Hellmuth, Obata & Kassa- 
baum, Inc., Dallas 

General Contractor: Dal-Mac Construction, 
Richardson 

Tile Contractor: Dalworth Tile, North Rich- 
land Hills 

Material: American Olean 12-by-12-inch 
and 6-by-6-inch Terra Pavers 

Entrant: Dalworth Tile, North Richland Hills 
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Project Manager: Christina Ryan Interior 


Domestic & Imported 
Tile, Marble & Slate 


Representing: 
Crossville 
Florida Tile 
American Olean 
International American Ceramics 
Monarch 
Jasba 
Villeroy & Boch 
Windsor Ceramics 
Impo 
Ro-Tile 
Hastings 
Winburn 
Adobe 
Florida Brick & Clay 
Armstar 
Interstyle Glass Tiles 


DALLAS-(214) 243-2377 
2849 Merrell Road 


DALLAS-(214) 343-5733 
11420 Plano Road 


DESOTO—-(214) 228-0066 
1707 Falcon Drive Suite 106 
FT. WORTH -(817 ) 924-2232 
200 East Felix 


AUSTIN—-( 512) 847-2843 
2020 Rutland 


HURST -( 817) 284-4787 
1507 Central Park Drive 


LONGVIEW —( 214) 757-7762 
1608 East Whaley 
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American Tile Supply... here to help you 
make the right decision for the right reasons. 


The choice is clear. 


Crossville Ceramics, 
out-front in porcelain 
tile technology. 


Beauty = Durability «= Value 


Formerly available from Switzerland and now produced in 
Tennessee, Crossville Ceramic tiles have low HLO absorption, 
acid proofness, through-body color, and precise size tolerances. 
Aesthetic options include a granite type or monochromatic 
colors. Crossville porcelains are available in an unpolished 

and polished surface. 


For more information, visit us at booth #1821 at the Dallas CTDA show in April, or circle 43 on the Reader Inquiry Card. 
DALLAS DESOTO FT WORTH AUSTIN HURST LONGVIEW / TEXAS 


— MARAZZI CHALLENGES TIME 
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PALAIS EXPOSITIONS Gand Beapurt 12° = 12 Marma Enduin* Gass Sarwe. Ceto MOG. Anna MADT 


Foot traffic is no challenge to Marazzi Enduro”. This revo- 
lutionary ceramic tile has a glaze so dense that dirt has no 
place to hide. Traffic patterns are a thing of the past. 
Maintenance is a snap. Beauty is enduring. 

Offered with a high-gloss or matte finish, Marazzi Enduro" 
comes in 22 colors and three sizes; 8” x8”, 12” x12" and 
16” x 16". Its skid-inhibiting surface helps protect against 
slip-fall accidents. Single bullnose and cove base trims 
provide the finishing touch. 

Learn about our timeless beauty. For a free technical 
brochure, including our long term warranty, call (214) 


226-0110. MARAZZI 
ENDURO 


PA = Sa, 


The glazed ceramic file thal challenges time 


MARAZZI TILE 
359 Clay Rd.*Sunnyvale (Dallas), Tx. 75182=(214) 226-0110 


SMARAZZI TILE 


Texas Distributors 


Anderson Tile Sales 
1703 South Midkiff 
Midland, TX 79701 
915/683-5116 


Associated Tile Sales 
9203 Broadway 

San Antonio, TX 78217 
512/828-5761 


Etex Tile Supply 
520 East Loop 281 
Longview, TX 75601 
214/757-4906 


Rivera Tile Inc. 

4515 North Expressway 
Brownsville, TX 78520 
512/350-4545 


Tile World 

1421 Lee Trevino Drive D-2 
EI Paso, TX 79936 
915/593-0600 


Travis Tile Sales 

3811 Airport Boulevard 
Austin, TX 78722 
512/478-8705 


West Side Tile 
6408 Depot Drive 
Waco, TX 76710 
817/776-1122 
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HORIZONTAL SURFACES 

Project: University of Texas at Arlington 
Engineering Complex 

Architect: Albert $8. Komatsu & Associates, 
Fort Worth 

General Contractor: Stolte, Inc., Dallas 

Tile Contractor: Dalworth Tile, North Rich- 
land Hills 

Material: Acme Brick, Brick Pavers 

Dalwosth Tile, North Richland Hills 


| 
el JUDGES AWARD mi 

= 
HORIZONTAL SURFACES È 

= 
Project: T.U, Electric, Dallas S 
General Contractor: T.U. Electric, Dallas l 


Tile Contractor: Fitzgerald Tile Corp., Ad- 
dison 

Material: Crossville Ceramics, American Tile 

Entrant: American Tile 


o= l l 
E MASTERS AWARD B 


SPECIALTY 

Project: Sergio and Sue Ann Scala Resi- 
dence, Frisco 

Architect: Stacy Architects/Dennis W. Stacy, 
AIA, Dallas 

Tile Contractor: Edward Flores Tile (CTC), 
Garland; Joe's Tile, Lucas 

Builders: R.G. Urban, Lucas; G.G. Cain, Plano 

Materials: Variety supplied by American 
Tile Supply. Italtile. Terra Firma, Interna- 
tional Marble Collection, French Brown, 
Fail Ceramics, American Marazzi 

Entrant: Edward Flores Tile (CYC), Garland 


uoi A Munf 
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Project: C.W. Dowdy Residence, Colleyville 

Builder: C.W. Dowdy, American Tile 

Tile Contractors: Doug Davis, Frank Lowe, 
and Mike Noruzzi, Fort Worth; C.W. 
Dowdy, Colleyville 

Materials: Supplied by American Tile 

Entrant: C.W, Dowdy, American Tile 
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E MASTERS AWARD BE 


MURALS 

Project: Sergio and Sue Ann Scala Resi 
dence, Frisco 

Architect: Stacy Architects/Dennis W. Stacy, 
AIA, Dallas 

Tile Contractor: Edward Flores Tile (OTO) 
Garland; Joe's Tile, Lucas 

Builders: RG. Urban, Lucas; GG, Cain, Plano 

Materials: Variety supplied by American 
Tile Supply, Italtile, Terra Fiema, Interna 
ional Marble Collection, French Brown, 
Fail Ceramics, Amencan Marazzi 

Entrant: Edward Flores Tile (CTC), Garland 


CERAMIC TILE 
I*D+E-<A:S 


WE HAVE MANY,..Our “COLORMATCH™ show 
rooms are complete with room settings and extensive 
displays of ceramic tile. We feature a complete selection 
of unglazed pavers, glazed mosaics, 8 X 8 and 12 X 12 
floor tile and highly decorative hand 
painted wall tile. Come in today. Our 
IDEAS arc waiting for you! 


Tape 
Ie i 


ana 


IMPO GLAZTILE 
4660 Pine Timbers Lane, Suite 134, 
Houston, Texas 7704 1 
713/462-2008, FAX 713/462-8127 


Circle 46 on Reader inquiry Card 
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E MASTERS AWARD E 


COMMERCIAL 

Project: The Parks at Arlington 

Architect: Omniplan Architects, Dallas 

Tile Contractor: Dalwonh Tile, Nonh Rich- 
land Hills 

General Contractor: Walker Construction 
Co., Fort Worth 

Materials: Verona Marble 12-hy-12-inch 
agglomerate marble, American Olean 12- 
by-12-inch slate, and Emser international 
B-by-#-inch porcelitin tile 

Entrant: Dalwornh Tile, Nonh Richland Hills 


M JUDGES AWARD a 


COMMERCIAL 

Project: Spring Creek Campus, Collin 
County Community College. Plano 

Architect: Corgan Associates Architects. 
Dallas, with Hellmuth, Obata & Kassa- 
baum, Inc., Dallas 

General Contractor: Dal-Mac Construc- 
tion, Richardson 

Tile Contractor: Dalworh Tile, North Rich- 
land Hills 

Material: American Olean 12-by-12-inch 
and 6-by-6-inch Terra Pavers 

Entrant: Dalwonh Tile, North Richland Hills 


TILE DISTRIBUTORS AND MANUFACTURERS 


Acme Tile Company, Gerald DeCone/Greg House. 
11271 Leo Ln., Dallas 75229, 214/247-5333 


American Marrazzi Tile, Inc., Sherri Sweet, 
2800 Virgo Ln.. Dallas 76229, 214/620-TILE 
American Olean Tile Co., Ron Cutler, 2525 
Royal Ln., #300, Dallas 75229, 214/244-2794 
American Tile Supply, David Dowdy, 2839 

Merrell Rd.. Dallas. 214/244-2477 
American Tile Supply. Al Beltran, 11420 Piano 
Rd., Dallas 78243, 214/443-5743 


American Tile Supply, Fred Dean, 200 I 
Si.. Fon Worth 76115, 817/924-2242 


Felix 


Ceramic Tile international, Joc Pickens/Gregg 
Meadors, 1624 W. Crosby Rd.. +117. Carrollton 
75006, 214/245-0406 

Dal-Tite Corp., Bill Staeha, 1004 S, Sylvania, Fon 
Worth 76111, 817/3324161 

Dal-Tile Corp.. Loyd Pitts, 
Richardson 75217, 214/690-5724 

GTE Products Corp.. Rick Stanley, 2040 McKen- 
zie Drive, Carrollton 75011, 214/247-7800 


Knox Tile Distributors, David Knox, 11232 In- 
dian Trail, Dallas 75229, 214/243-6606 


Box 17130, 


MANUFACTURERS: GROUTS, MORTARS, SETTING MATERIALS 


Custom Building Products, Gerald Hansen 
1713 109h St.. Grand Prairie 75050, 214/641-6996 


L&M Manufacturing, ine.. Lloyd Hudson, Box 
35472, Dallas 75235, 817/540-4408 


TILE CONTRACTORS 


Carpet Services, Inc., Dan Smith/Sherman Wal 
Jace, 3717 Concrete St., Fon Worth, 817/731-2746 


Dalworth Tile Co., Inc.. Jerry Moore, Box 
80347, N. Richland Hills 76180, 817/485-0541 


Edward Flores Tile, Edward Flores, 1713 Hill 
top, Garland 75042, 21-4/275-8844 


Ellis M. Skinner Tile, Ellis M. Skinner, Ji. 2083 
Lombardy, Dallas 75220, 214/358-1621) 


Fitzgerald Tile Corp.. Jim Fitzgerald, Box 906, 
Addison 75001, 214/661-8995 


George Floors, Busty George, 11232 Snow White 
Dra Daltits 75229, 214/350-4B47, 484-1221 
Oak Park Tile Co., Inc., George Evans, 4441 

Endicon Ln., Dallas 75227, 214/348-1401 


Ray Boyd Construction Systems, Inc.. Pat Boyd, 
Box 462656, Garland 75046, 214/272-1548 
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Non-Shading! New “no-fault” Polyblend is 
revolutionary because it is the only ceramic tile grout 
specifically designed to eliminate shading. It is also 
more stain and mildew resistant, applies faster and 
easier, has increased bond strength and adhesion... 
without the use of latex additives or admixes. Just add 
water and you get the most dense, smooth surface 

ever, Based on latest polymer chemistry, new “no- fault” 
Polyblend is available in 

a spectrum of 47 colors. For 
more information and color 
cards, contact your Custom 
distributor or call us today. 


CUSTOM BUILDING PRODUCTS 
6511 SALT LAKE AVENUE, BELL, 
CA 90201 (213) 582-0846 


Li 


== [Sl 4 1713 109TH ST., GRAND PRAIRIE, 
TX 75050 (214) 641-0996 


2125 SWEETWATER INDUSTRIAL BL., 
LITHIA SPRINGS, GA 30057 
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NATURALLY IT'S... 
VERSA-LOK" 


M IM 
RETAINING WALL SYSTEMS 


Versa-Lok™ provides all 
the necessary high demands 

of structural performance, 
economically and conveniently. 


* Natural Rock Finish 
* No Foundation Required 
* No Mortar Used 
* Interlocking Modular Units 
e Durable, Attractive & Economical 
* Easy and Quick to Install 
* Automatically Steps Back & 
» Forms Correct Slope 
* For Both Commercial & 
* Residential Applications 
* Curved, Straight, Stepped & 
* 90° Degree Installations 
For more information, write or phone: 
Dallas/Fort Worth TX}, P.O. Box 400, 
Arlington, TX 76010 
Dallas Phone: 214-638-8933 
Metro: 214-263-4181 
Corpus Christi TXI, P.O. Box 9154 


Corpus Christi, TX 78408 
Phone: 512-289-1791 


Masonry Products Division 


For a Great Wall When You're Up Against It TXBS0B01A 
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Harwood Taylor, FAIA, 1927-1988 


he cofounder of three of the state's 
most prominent architecture firms, 
Harwood Taylor, FAIA, died Dec. 22. 
Taylor graduated from the University of 
Texas in 1951 and four years later co- 
founded Neuhaus + Taylor in Houston with 
J. Victor Neuhaus II. In 1972, he co- 
founded Diversified Design Disciplines 
(incorporated in 1975 as 3D/International), 


| formed from Neuhaus + Taylor and two 


engineering firms. In 1978, Taylor lefi 
3D/1 and worked with Golemon & Rolfe, 


Harwood 
Taylor, FAIA, of 
Houston was a 
cofounder of 
Neuhaus + 
Taylor, 3D/ 
International, 
and Taylor! 
Lundy HKS, 
Houston. He 
died Dec. 22 at 
the age of 61 


Houston, as designer on several projects. 
He joined Victor Lundy in 1980 to form 
Taylor/Lundy HKS, the Houston arm of 
Harwood K. Smith & Partners, Inc., Dal- 
las. Taylor left that firm in 1985 to work 


| individually and as a design consultant. 


In 1966, at age 39, Taylor became the 
youngest Fellow of the AIA. He was re- 
sponsible for the design of notable com- 
mercial and institutional projects in more 
than 20 U.S. cities and the Middle East, 
including the Houston ISD Administration 
Building and 2001 Bryan Street in Dallas. 

Houston architectural historian Stephen 
Fox says some of Taylor’s most lasting deë- 
sign contributions may have come early in 
his career when he designed several 
Miesian-inspired residences in Houston. 
He originated a new building type used 
widely in Houston and elsewhere into the 
1970s. This one-story office building ele- 
vated on stilts, with parking below, first 
appeared in the mid- 1950s as an apartment 
building, designed with Burdette Keeland. 

A scholarship fund has been started in 
Taylor’s name at the College of Architec- 
ture, University of Houston. He is survived 
by his wife, Kiko, and three daughters. 


— RDT 
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Galveston 


Gardens’ second piece now in piace 


ith the completion of the Animal 

Contact Facility in November 1988, 
Morris Architects and The Moody Foun- 
dation closed the second phase of the 
eight-phase, 20-year development of 
Moody Gardens. This $120-million trans- 
formation of Galveston marshland, begun 
in 1984 according to a master plan by Brit- 
ish architect and landscape architect Sir 
Geoffrey Jellicoe (see 7A Jul/Aug 1987), 
working with SLA Studio Land, Inc. (then 
Smith, Locke, Asakura, Inc.) of Houston, 
will create a self-sustaining 142-acre com- 
plex comprising botanical gardens and fa- 
cilities for research, rehabilitative physical 
therapy, and entertainment. 

The Animal Contact Facility, renamed 
“Seaside Safari" in a contest among local 
school children, encloses 6,000 square feet 
of space adjacent to Hope Arena, a 30,000- 
square-foot equestrian center for rehabili- 
tative therapy that was completed in 1985 
as phase one of the Gardens. The animal 
contaci center is the first of its kind, says 


| 
| 


C oustruction 


Cast 


Management Co. 


CERTIFIED PROFESSIONAL ESTIMATORS 


SPECIALISTS IN GOVERNMENT & INSTITUTIONAL PROJECTS 
2413 NORTH MAIN FORT WORTH, TEXAS 76106 (817) 625-4271 
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Donald Springer, Morris Architects prin- 
cipal-in-charge. The center was designed 
around a “pet-facilitated therapy program” 
intended primarily for disabled persons 


Rick Gardner 


The Animal Contact Facility's modest scale and 
simple materials, ABOVE, are complemented by 
topiary and water features (axonometric, BELOW) 


A cannective 
spine serves as a | 
datum for the cen- 
ter's activity 
rooms and sup- 
port spaces. A 
geometrically ab- 
stracted serpen- 
tine water feature 
was retained, al- 
Ja though two strue- 
tures for a fish 
habitat were re- 
moved from the 
finul design {cam- 
pare plan, LEFT, 
with axonometric, 
ABOVE) 


* Conceptual estimates 

* Detail estimates 

* Change order evaluation 
* Disbursement supervision 
* Insurable values 

* Investment tax credit 

* Project inspection 
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DOMAIN 
DESIGN 


AWARDS 


+ + 000 


he editors of DOMAIN, the life- 

style magazine of TEXAS 
MONTHLY, invite architects, artists, 
decorators, and craftsmen to submit 
examples of their best creations to the 
first annual Domain Design Awards 
Competition. Winners and their en- 
tries will be featured in DOMAIN'S 


July/August 1989 issue. 


THE DESIGN CATEGORIES 


ACCESSORIES 
From clocks and frames to table- 
ware and andirons 


FURNITURE 
Functional or decorative, indoor 
or outdoor 


LIGHTING 
Fixtures, indoor or outdoor 


TEXTILES 
Fabrics and floor and wall 
coverings 
ROOMS 
Residential spaces, from back 
porches to baths to basements 


THE RULES 

1. Entry fee: $25, payable to 
DOMAIN. 2. Applicants must reside 
in Texas. The contest is open to stu- 
dents and professionals. 3. Entries 
submitted for consideration must be 
in Texas and must have been de- 
signed or produced within the last 
three years. Commissioned pieces 
and prototypes are permissible. 
4. Entrics must not have been pub- 
lished in another magazine or news- 
paper, with the exception of trade 
publications. 5. Send a set of 35mm 
slides (duplicates only, no originals), 
with your name clearly marked on 
each slide, to Domain Design 
Awards, P.O. Box 1569, Austin, TX 
78767-1569. Include your address, 
day and evening phone numbers, 
and a statement that specifies the 
category/calegories you are entering 
and any information that explains 
your submission, 6. Deadline for 
submissions is March 27, 1989, and 
all entries become the property of 
DOMAIN. Slides cannot be re- 
turned. Winners will be contacted by 
May 26, 1989. 


DOMAIN 


THE LIFESTYLE MAGAZINE 
OF TEXAS MONTHLY 
Circle 49 on Reader inquiry Card 
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NOW TWO CONVENIENTLY 
LOCATED STORES... 


MILLER 
BLUEPRINT COMPANY NORTH 
10713 METRIC BLVD 
Austin, Texas 
(512) 837-8888 


MILLER 
BLUEPRINT CO. DOWNTOWN 
501 WEST 6TH ST. 
Austin, Texas 
(512) 478-8793 


. + . TO SERVE BETTER THE 
AUSTIN PROFESSIONAL! 


AUTOCAD — REL. 10 FOR THE PC 
AUTOCAD FOR THE MACINTOSH Il 
AUTOCAD AEC ARCHITECTURAL 
AUTOCAD AEC MECHANICAL 
AUTOSHADE/AUTOFLIX 
AUTOSKETCH 


CADVANCE 3.0 


VERSACAD DESIGN 5.4 
VERSACAD/MACINTOSH EDITION 
VERSACAD ARCHITECT 


CALCOMP DIGITIZERS & PLOTTERS 
HEWLETT-PACKARD PLOTTERS 
CAD PERIPHERALS 


MONTHLY NEWSLETTERS 
USER'S GROUP MEETINGS 
PC—CAD BULLETIN BOARD 

TOTAL CAD TUTORS / TRAINING 
PHONE SUPPORT 


4 YEARS IN HOUSTON 
OVER 650 CAD INSTALLATIONS 
LARGE DEMONSTRATION AREA 


TOTAL CAD SYSTEMS, INC. 


5322 WEST BELLFORT, SUITE 216 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 77035 


713-721-2233 (CADD) 
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who have lost motor control, mostly due to 
head injuries. Contact with animals such as 
miniature horses, llamas, goats, rabbits. 
cockatoos, and iguanas, according to the 


Foundation, helps greatly in this type of 


physical rehabilitation. Programs are also 
available for elderly persons and school 
tour groups. 

The one-story center's disparate func- 
tions are organized along a central circula- 
tion spine. Attached to either side of the 
spine are spaces for registration, audio- 
visual presentations, outdoor contact areas, 
animal stalls, a veterinary medicine room, 
and a veterinary surgery area. Straightfor- 
ward building treatment is complemented 
by integrated landscaping designed by 
SLA, which also provided landscape archi- 
tecture for earlier work at the Gardens. 


| Topiary animal references, including an 


elephant-shaped, vine-coyered portal, al- 
lude to the center’s purpose. Dispersed as 
a secondary pleasure throughout these ex- 


terior spaces is an impressive collection of 


geodes amassed by the Foundation. 

One pavilion and its connective struc- 
ture were left out of the final design, says 
Springer. when the Foundation eliminated 


| Harbour opens RDA Fireside Chats 


n the first of the Rice Design Alliance's 
1989 Fireside Chats, Antony Harbour, 
director of the 90-person Hous- 
ton office of Gensler and Asso- 
ciates/Architects, described the 
birth of the firm in the 1960s, 
when a band of young architects 
formed, ready to capitalize on 
the corporate-interiors market. 
The firm's founders, while 
confident of their architectural 
abilities, lacked business educa- 
tion, Harbour said, so they hired 
a management expert, who taught them 
that catering to the client and generating 
profits were as important as good architec- 
ture. The founders set formidable growth 
projections: establishing six offices nation- 


| wide and serving Fortune 500 clients. 
Today, Gensler is the leading national inte- 
rior-architecture firm in volume of work 


($75 million billed in 1988) and enjoys a 
strong reputation. 

In reviewing Gensler Houston’s proj- 
ects, Harbour’s all-business perspective 


Antony Harhour 


a koi pond and redefined the functions of 
other spaces. A serpentine water feature, 
however, was retained. 

Although phase two of the Gardens has 
just been completed, Springer says a de- 
sign for a 37,000-square-foot conference 
center to be added to Hope Arena was 
approved in late November, with construc- 
tion scheduled to begin in July. In addition 
to the conference center, plans for the $52- 
million phase three include the Tropical 
Biome, a one-acre, seven- to nine-story 
conservatory to exhibit tropical rain for- 
ests; a 400-seat 3D-Imax Theater, the first 
in the U.S.; the Plant Science Center, 
which will house botanical and horticul- 
tural teaching and research facilities; the 
Visitor Center, including a ticket office, 
visitor orientation theater, shops, and of- 
fices; and the Epicurean Gardens and Gar- 
den Restaurant. Phase three is scheduled to 
open in spring 1993 and is expected to 
establish the Gardens as a major year- 
round tourist attraction. Sir Geoffrey Jelli- 
coe’s sublime Historic Gardens of Man 
will occupy the following phase. 


RDT 


was as illuminating as the images shown. 
The interiors are serene, with careful de- 
tailing, pragmatic but lucid plans, and aus- 
tere, elegant finishes. An aura of corporate 
stature pervades, even though style varies 
with each project. Harbour ex- 
plained that the firm defers to 
the image and aesthetic prefer- 
ences of clients. 

Harbour said aesthetic flexi- 
bility and a business-like ap- 
proach fostered the Houston of- 
fice’s growth since it was 
formed in 1972. Frequent refer- 
rals and steady out-of-state 
work minimize direct market- 
ing. Gensler and Associates presents a 
track record impressive even to those out- 
side the corporate realm. 

Other Fireside Chats, presented as TA 
went to press, featured Ray B. Bailey, 
FAIA, of Ray Bailey Architects, Inc.. and 
Roben Griffin of Robert Griffin, Architect. 


— Philip Arcidi 


Philip Arcidi is the former editor of Crit. 
the ALAS national magazine. 
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SCHOOLS | 


UT Austin—Architecture students Susan 
Weilbacher of New Orleans, Beth Doolitile 
of Houston, and Andy Roth of Austin 
joined Austin architect Michael Dean Elli- 
ott and other volunteers in November to 
create Austin’s second Habitat for Human- | 
ity house. The students gained hands-on 


Austin Habitat for Humanity volunteers (Lr): 
Susan Weilbaecher, Beth Doolittle, Andy Roth, and 
Michael Dean Elliott 


building experience, working to improve 
the house to match Elliott's design. A 
woman and her six children began living in 
the house Dec. 11, 


Houston—The second annual Wendy 
Haskell Meyer Student Design Competi- 
tion for Houston-area interior-design and 
architecture students was sponsored by 
The Decorative Center of Houston and 
Houston Metropolitan magazine and held 
Dec. 14. The winners were Wendy Guid- | 
roz of the University of Houston, first 
place for Best Interior Design for Retire- 
ment Apartment Living: and Elizabeth A. 
Wright of UH and Brad Purser of Houston 
Community College, first and second 
place, respectively, for Best Interior De- 
sign for Retirement Apartment Living with 
Expansion and Renovation. The contest 
was underwritten by Tarrytowne Memorial 
Residential Retirement Community, which 
provided the design criteria. 


Texas A&M—The College of Architecture 
and Environmental Design will hold Ca- 
reer Horizons VII, a one-week summer 
program June 4-10 for college-bound high- 
school juniors and seniors interested in 
architecture, art, community planning, 
landscape architecture, or building con- 
struction. A $375 fee covers room and 
board on campus, all program expenses, 
field trips, and most supplies. Write to the 
college: College Station, TX 77843-3137, 
or call 409/845-1285. 
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IMPROVE YOUR 
CASH FLOW 
WITHOUT REALLY 
TRYING 


While dividends can’t be guaranteed, the TSA Group 
Workers’ Compensation Plan has declared annual 
dividends averaging 31.5% for 
the past five years. Because 
\ the rates and benefits for 


Lil 


For further information, please contact: 


Jennifer Miller 


Association Administrators & Consultants, Inc. 
19000 MacArthur Boulevard, Suite 500 
Irvine, California 92715 


Telephone 1-800-854-0491 Toll Free! 
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EVENTS 


Unbullt San Antonio. An exhibition at the 
College of Fine Arts and Humanities, UT 
San Antonio, Mar, 6-28. Call 512/691-4299. 


Station to Station: Mass Transit and Urban 
Form. A lecture series Mar. 22 and 29 and 
Apr. 5 and 12 at The Museum of Fine Arts, 
Houston, sponsored by the Rice Design 
Alliance, to explore the community-devel- 
opment implications of the city’s refine- 
ment of its regional transit plan. Call 713/ 
524-6297 for reservations. 


Visualization by Design. The Rowlett 
Lecture Series, Mar. 23, at Texas A&M 
University, chaired by Dean Michael Mar- 
tin McCarthy and Professor Emeritus The- 
odore S. Maffitt, FAIA, with Benjamin E. 
Brewer, FAIA, of Houston, Scott Strasser 
of Dallas, and Thomas Linehan and Roger 
Ulrich of College Station. Call 409/845-7851. 


CE on CE. A lecture by architect and art- 
ist Craig Ellwood of Manhattan Beach, 
Calif., at UT Austin’s Jessen Auditorium, 
Apr. 17 at 4:30 p.m. Call 512/471-1922. 


Constancy and Change in Architecture. A 
symposium (see “Events,” TA Jan/Feb 
1989) at Texas A&M University, Apr. 13- 
14, Call 409/845-3942. 


Historical Preservation In Review: HABS 
Drawings from the Texas Historical Com- 
mission. An exhibit at UT Austin’s refur- 
hished Goldsmith Hall from Mar. 27 to 
Apr. 28. Call 512/47 1-1922. 


Bellaire Home Tour. The Friends of Bel- 
laire Parks” seventh annual tour of contem- 
porary and historic homes, Apr. 1-2. 


Competitions. National Peace Garden. A 
design competition for a major monumen- 
tal site. Registration closes May 26. Write 
to PO. Box 27558, Washington. D.C. 
20038-7558. Proud Hands. A juried ex- 
position in Austin for architectural art by 
Texans. Entry deadline is May 1. Call 512/ 
478-7742. Domain Design Awards. Do- 
main’s first design competition. Submis- 
sion deadline is Mar. 27. See page 49 or 
call 512/476-7085. PC GlassBlock Archi- 
tectural Design Awards. A contest for 
professionals and students. Entry deadline 
is Apr. 28. Call 800/992-5679. 


PRODUCTS AND LITERATURE 


Tyvek Housewrap from Du Pont has been 
tested to provide a three- to eight-fold im- 
provement over competing air- and water- 
barrier products. The result is greater en- 
ergy savings along with greater ultraviolet 
resistance. Stud marks every eight inches 
allow quick, proper installation. 
Circle 19 an the reader inquiry card. 


Loctite Luminescent Systems, Inc., has 
answered the need for low-level exit-path 
lighting with Lifeline, an electrolumines- 
cent lighting system that provided a continu- 
ous strip of light just above floor level. 
Circle 20 on the reader inquiry card. 


Optix blinds from Nanik, dubbed “sun- 

glasses for windows,” block all of the sun’s 

ultraviolet rays, yet allow filtered light in. 

The blinds are available in eight colors. 
Circle 21 on the reader inquiry card. 


The money- and space-saving Multistack 
modular water-chiller system comprises up 
to 12 individual chiller modules. 

Circle 22 an the reader inquiry card. 


Artemide, Inc. now 
distributes VeArt 
lighting products, 
which feature hand- 
blown Venetian 
glass. One example 
is the Dede table 
lamp, designed by 
Enzo Berti from 
blown white and 
aquamarine opaline 
glass and gray lac- 
quered metal. 

Circle 23 on the reader inquiry card. 


Bruce Hardwood Floors announces Ster- 
ling Strip, a solid-oak, square-edge, prefin- 
ished strip flooring system that ensures 
low cost and a smooth finish. 

Circle 24 on the reader inquiry card. 


Haworth’s new 
Catalyst™ Task 
Stool was designed 
by Watten Snod- 
grass and features a 
unique knee-tilt/ 
cantle mechanism 
for a firmiy upright 
chair that is still 
easy to recline. The 
seat height adjusts 
quickly from 23 t0 
31 inches. 


Circle 25 on the reader inquiry card. 


IBM's new IBM CAD is a low-cost, full- 

function 2.5-dimensional CAD system, 

with six data-exchange formats, allowing 

exchange with most CAD programs. 
Circle 26 on the reader inquiry card. 


The Soft Bowtie 
upholstered stack 
chair by Forty Fori 
Furnitore Works 
features a split back 
coupled with sculp- 
tured foam on a 
steel rod frame for 
unusual user com- 
fort. A variety of 
fabrics and vinyls 
and over 200 frame 
colors are available. 

Circle 27 on the reader inquiry card. 
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New Books and Guides 


Architectural Graphic Standards, Student 
Edition—an abridged version of Ramsey/ 
Sleeper's classic reference work, published 
by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., and priced at 
only $49.95. 

Circle 28 on the reader inquiry card. 


The Architect’s Handbook of Formutas, 
Tables, & Mathematical Calculations by 
David Kent Ballast—a single reference for 
areas, sizes, spaces, grades, properties of 
materials, standards, tolerances, and more, 
with quick “rules of thumb” for approxi- 
mations, precise data tables, and “plug-in” 
formulas for pocket calculators; published 
by Prentice Hall. 
Circle 29 on the reader inquiry card. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


Fifty cents per word, minimum $20. Words in 
bold or alt caps are SI cach. If a blind box num- 
ber is requested, add $10 for forwarding replies. 
Rates are payable in advance. Classified display 
advertising available at $50 per column inch, All 
rates nel, not Commissionable. 

Typical categories include Positions Avaitable, 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


American Marazzi 

American Tile 

Association Administrators & 
Consultants vinto. ee SI 

Assurance Service .............-..-..-0 4 


Bowie-Sims-Prange, Inc. ................... 


Capital Eveni musici at93 
ChemStar 
Ceramic Tile Institute 

of North ERAR rrrrvorzicon MU 
CNA Insurance ...... Inside Front Cover 
Conrad Company 
Construction Cost Management 49 
Custom Building Products ...............47 


Domain 


Elgin Butler Brick 
Eljer Plumbingware .......... Back Cover 


Featherlite Building Products .......... 12 


American Hospital Association books— 
helpful guides for planning and designing 
health-care facilities, with topics such as 
budgeting procedures, signs and graphics, 
and “design that cares"; published by 
American Hospital Publishing, Inc. 

Circle 30 on the reader inquiry card. 


Breathing Room Book—a free 20-page 
storage idea book, with 13 supporting plan 
sheets, published by the Western Wood 
Products Association. 


Circle 31 on the reader inquiry card. 


Design/Construction Guide: Fire-Rated | 


Systems—the latest on fire-rated struc- 
tural-wood-panel systems; published by 
the American Plywood Association. 

Circle 32 on the reader inquiry card. 


Positions Wanted, Business Opportunities, Litera- 
ture Available, Used Equipment Wanted. Used 
Equipment For Sale, Professional Services, and 
Computer Software. 

Closing date for new ads ar “repeats” is the first 
of the month preceding publication date (e.g., for 
a Jul/Aug insertion, closing is June |), 


Gerani INS: nori rain 14 
Great Southern Supply .....................41 


Impo Glaztile 


Masonry & Glass Systems ............... 15 
Masonry Institute of Texas............... 
Micro Age Computer Stores 

Microcad Systems .......................-..- 
Miller BILEprint masinei n 50 


Pran, Inc. ................ Inside Back Cover 
Shaper Ligning scesscis.s0ccsctscccossessnseee 


Texas Hospital Association 

Texas Industries, Inc. (TXI) 

Thoro System Producis................... 
IO adi ni 
TSA Conference Tapes ..............-ou 6 


Varco-Pruden......................;.-...... 16 
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ARRIS 3-D CAD Software 
for Building Design and 
Management Professionals 


10 YEARS IN USE by Architects; NOW avail 
able on Microcomputers (PC's) 


SIMULTANEOUS PLOTTING - no last produc 
tion time while plotting! 


AUTOMATED DRAWING ROUTINES for archi 
teciural production... floor plans, elevations 
column grids 

NETWORKING or stand-alone 

TRUE 3D PERSPECTIVES with shades and 
shadows 


Call for Demo & 
Details then Compare! 


<@MICROCAD 


SYSTEMS INA 


250 Meadowfern, Suite 104 
Houston, Texas 77067 


(713) 873-8755 


*ARRIS' is a registered trademark ot Sigma Design, Inc 


Circle 53 on Reader inquiry Card 
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Come to the... 
SUENE SLA TET 
Construction & 

Architectural 
;| Suppliers Show 


For the latest in 


; 


DER 


= 
3 


Product, res 
Material, HI 
Equipment, te 
Supplies and p 
Services. Y: 


ae 
= 


di 

April 25 & 26 i 
PALMER AUDITORIUM |g 
Austin, Texas # 
1TOSPM. $ 


CA 


vi 


oe 


FOR MORE INFO 
CALL 512/388-1931 


AADITATREVENTS 


hy CAPITALA EVENTS. 


Si 


4 


La 
lu 


MUSINGS 


By Ray Don Tilley 


fier featuring tongue-in- 
cheek residential projects 
for birds and dogs in re- 


cent issues, YA now focuses on a 
more serious, if still lighthearted, 
attempt to create a machine for 
working and living that embodies a 
sense of place. A place, that is, for 
the South Texas chicken. 

The Poultrenon sits in the shade 
of a grove of hackberry trees at 
Diane Hastings’s rural home out- 
side Boerne, just northwest of San 
Antonio. Hastings, principal of the 
Boeme architecture firm Hastings 
Design Office, developed a design 
based on her experience maintain- 
ing chicken coops. [1 is utterly 
functional: the concrete floor can 
be hosed off quickly, laying boxes 
are huilt into hollow columns clad 
in corrugated metal, and semicir- 
cular rungs of conduit provide 
ample roosting space. Also in- 
cluded are a central light and timer 


Inspired by Greek and Japanese temples, the Poultrenon, LEFT, is functional, with lay- 
ing boxes. MIDDLE and LOWER RIGHT, placed in faux columns at each corner. Key to 
plan, UPPER RIGHT: (1) entrance, (2) laying boxes, (3) roasts, (4) feeder, (5) clean out 


(for extra egg-production hours) 
and a pendant feeder. 

This workplace is also secure; 
its skin of welded wire mesh keeps 
oul varminis al night. 

Despite its devotion to function, 
though, the Poultrenon also incor- 


porates imagery and a formal plan 
and composition that Hastings at- 
Iributes to the influence of Louis 
Kahn, Its implied load-bearing 
fluted columns taper to delicate 
pipes that support a hipped roof 
finished in corrugated metal. 


Proving that farmyard design 
need not be chicken-hearted folly, 
Diane Hastings’s “temple to 
Athena Gallina” gives her clients 
something more than just a clean, 
well-lighted place to lay one's egg. 
— 


"| EXHIBITION OF 
RCHITECTURE FOR 


bici 


HEALTH 


‘ GEORGE R. BROWN 
\------: CONVENTION 


CENTER 


Houston 
June 4-6, 1989 


Display your latest health care facility designs in the 60th Anniversary Texas Hospital 
Association Convention. Be a part of the Exhibition of Architecture for Health, a 
cooperative project of the Texas Hospital Association and the Texas Society of Architects. 
Call Gerry Starnes at 512/465-1000, or write P.O. Box 15587, Austin, Texas 78761, 

for prospectus and exhibit information. 
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In partnership with the architect, Pran designs and 
implements corporate board rooms, training facilities, 
marketing centers and special purpose areas to meet 
your clients communications needs. Our thorough under- 
standing of form and function insures a quality system 
integrated to compliment architectural style. Pran's 
fifteen years of experience has earned us a place 

as proven industry leaders. For your next audio-visual 
requirement, call Pran, the facility design innovators. 


Corporate Office: 790 Rock St Houston: 1208 N. Post Oak Rd., Suite 130 Dallas: The Towers at Williams Square 
New Brauntala, 1X 70100 Mouston, TX 77055 5212 N. O'Connor Blvd., Suite 200 


(512) 625 2.176 (719) 682-2710 Irving, TX 75039 
(214) 869-0420 


ENCHANTING 


French Provincial 


Escape from the frenzy of a 
“business as usual” world. To a 
fantasy of color and style. An 
elegant retreat that massages your 
spints—and revives your soul, Right 
in your own home 


This Eljer bath features the cast iron 
Continental™ whirlpool bath in 
Verde and the Romanique™ 

lavatory with Grandela™ faucets, in 
Versailles Verde. Every one of our 
products feature the style and 
elegance you'd expect from the 
company that's been turning 
bathrooms into enchantments for 
more than 80 years, 


ELJER 


Capture the Elegance 


Texas El Paso San Antonio Pharr 
Distributors Rio Grande Supply International Supply of San Antonio S & S Wholesalers Supply 
915/544-7050 512/223-4275 512/787-8855 
Corpus Christi Dallas Fort Worth Texarkana 
Ajax Supply Co. Apex Supply Co. Northeast Plumbing Supply Double Jay Supply 
512/855-6284 214/741-5463 817/281-8220 214/793-2211 
CE 
917-8820-00  El-20-2597A RIST RNA aes 


Circle 104 on Reader Inquiry Card 


